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CANADA AND THE COMMONWEALTH 
ECONOMIC CONFERENCE 
by Michael Barkway* 


the economic conference of Commonwealth 
h is to be held in London this November 


HE FIRST paradox of 
Prime Ministers whic 
is that in one sense it can only be preliminary, but in an equally 

important sense it must be decisive. 

It can only be preliminary because if anything permanent is to be 
done to correct the sterling balance of payments it cannot be done by 
the Commonwealth alone. All but the most die-hard recognize that per- 


manent solutions depend on the United States co-operation. Whatever 
the Commonwealth ministers do in London, their decisions must be fol- 
lowed by discussions with Washington. Yet if the London meeting is 
regarded as merely preliminary, it will be worse than useless. 

This was one of the causes of the Canadian Government’s uneasiness 


when Mr. Churchill first proposed the November conference. No one 
can say that the recurring sterling crises since the war result from too 
few conferences. The consultations between Commonwealth finance min- 
isters have been close, and their meetings not infrequent. The latest was 
as recent as last January. It was also, from the Canadian point of view, 
the most hopeful. There had seemed to emerge from it a real promise 
that Britain and Australia would tackle their domestic inflation, and 
thus — as the Canadian representatives saw it—get at last to the root 
of the sterling balance of payments problem. There had seemed to be 
agreement that the only hope of establishing a permanent balance was 
for each of the sterling countries to right its own balance not only with 
the dollar bloc but with the world. There seemed little more to be said 
until they got on with the agreed job. Another conference, at which 
prime ministers instead of finance ministers, would agree on the same 


r little more hope of practical action 


truisms, appe ired to ofre 
This was the first reaction in Ottawa. It was succeeded, as the 
summer weeks passed, by a more positive determination. If a Prime 
Ministers’ Conference was going to be held, the important thing was to 
Ih ing. The economic problem, it be- 
gan to be realized, was inseparable from the political problem, par- 
ticularly for the Governments of the United Kingdom and Australia, 
ll-dress Prime 


‘+h in some ways hold the keys. If the panoply of a fu 
Ministers’ meeting could help to make the economic solutions politically 


acceptable, then it might yet be worthwhile. 


*Ottawa correspondent, Saturday Neght 
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There was another consideration too. In spite of the frequency of the 
Commonwealth meetings since the war too many of them have been 
held under the shadow of some immediately impending exchange crisis. 
They have again and again been absorbed not by the long-range prob- 
lem of finding permanently viable solutions but by the immediate short- 
run problem of averting early and complete disaster. This was true of 
the January Finance Ministers’ meeting. The sterling reserves were 
running out so fast that first-aid measures had to be taken in the form 
of more rigid controls. In Mr. Howe's admirable phrase, a tourniquet 
had to be applied to stop the loss of reserves. Not even Canada, with all 
its dislike of restrictions and discriminatory controls, could deny the 
necessity. But the hope has always been that when the tourniquet stopped 
the loss of reserves, the sterling governments would devise permanent 
measures to cure the wound. 

This must be the aim of the November conference. It cannot be an 
other first-aid consultation. It must be a real diagnostic study pointing 
the way to a cure. If it fails to do this, the patient’s plight will be worse 
than if it had never been held. Calling in the Prime Ministers is like 
calling in the best specialists. If they cannot point the way to a cure the 
patient’s friends and relations begin to lose hope. In this sense, therefore, 
the November meeting, though still preliminary to wider discussions in 
Washington, must be decisive in itself. It must, at the very least, pro- 
duce something concrete and definite for the British to take to Wash- 
ington. 

The second paradox is the one already hinted at. Within a broad 
area—though not perhaps over the whole field—the problem is not to 
decide what ought to be done, but to get up the courage to do it. The 
things which have to be done are not really in dispute. Mr. Butler, the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer, would almost certainly agree with 
Mr. Abbott about most of them. They are, moreover, mostly things 
which the British Government has to do, and which nobody else can do 
for it. The obstacle is not lack of economic wisdom: it is that in the 
United Kingdom political necessity and economic necessity are in direct 
conflict. The Churchill Government’s inability to break this deadlock 
seems to have been the main reason for the conference proposal. It was 
politically necessary, as well as economically necessary, for the Gov- 
ernment to offer something constructive before its Parliament adjourned 
last summer. 

This interpretation may err on the side of cynicism, but not unduly ; 
and it suggests the conclusion that the prime function of the Common- 
wealth Conference is to break a_ political deadlock in the United 
Kingdom. Supporting evidence for this view can be found in the known 
attitudes of Mr. Butler both before and after the January meeting of 
Finance Ministers. He was ready to make himself “the most unpopular 
Chancellor of the Exchequer there has ever been.” His March budget 
showed the direction he wanted to take, even though he didn’t move 
very far in that direction. The most significant things in it were the 
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moderate cut in the food subsidies and the sharp increase in the bank 
rate. It was a first move, though not a drastic one, towards unravelling 
the web of controls and subsidies, and letting some of the pressures of 
world forces into the protected British economy. 

But there it stopped. The first tentative move was never followed 
by another. To outside observers, at least, it looked as though Mr. But- 
ler had been confronted—even at this early stage—with the political 
impossibility of carrying even his own party along the road towards 
greater economic freedom. In spite of his intentions he has conspi 
cuously failed to become the most unpopular Chancellor in British 
history. 

The Canadian approach to the sterling problem has always stressed 
the fact that domestic economic policies are the key to external economic 
relations. The balance of payments is not a separate problem from the 
balance of the domestic economy; it is a function of it. As this year’s 
report of the Bank of International Settlements puts it: “To say that 
there is a close link between domestic policy and external equilibrium 
used to be regarded as almost a truism; but the time came when the 
existence of this link seemed to be forgotten or was even categorically 
denied. Today however a different attitude is in evidence and perhaps 
the main reason for the change is that a number of countries which 
had succeeded in putting their own houses in order have suddenly 
found that most of their balance-of-payments difficulties have disap 
Great Britain, clearly, is not one of 


peared as of their own accord 
them. 

Yet the sterling balance of payments position cannot be righted on 
any permanent basis without a drastic revision of British domestic 
policies. The constant report of visitors to Britain has been that the 
ordinary people have no conception of the trap-door on which Mr 
Churchill told them they were standing. The consistent result of Gov 
ernment policies since the war seems to have been to stop them realizing 
it; to insulate them against the impact of the realities of a cold, harsh, 
competitive world. 

To say that Canada objects to the “welfare state” is a gross over- 
simplification, and it would be politically mischievous. The objection 
is not specifically to any one aspect of British policy. It is to the total 
effect of a whole collection of policies which result in a serious over- 
loading of the economy. A simple analogy from recent Canadian ex- 
perience illustrates. In the post-Korean inflationary period the Canadian 
economy was in danger of a very similar over-loading. Consumer indus- 
tries were going full tilt, the capital investment program was reaching 
new peaks, and a substantial defence program was being added. The aim 
of government policy was to reduce the total load by trying to dis- 
courage both non-essential capital investment and unnecessary consumer 
purchases. The result was the restriction of bank credits and the four- 
year deferment of depreciation allowances on the one hand, and the 
consumer credit restrictions on the other. 
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Until Mr. Butler’s budget of last March the Br ritish oe 


had done almost nothing to ease the total load on the British economy 
t has still done very little. Subsidies on food and housing ‘till contrive 
to conceal from the people the true cost of what they are getting. 


Arbitrary import restrictions conceal the real reason why Britain can 


ban on imports 


not afford foreign goods. To the ordinary individual a 
is an incomprehensible government ukase, quite remote from his own 
working day and his own earnings. The balance of payments problem 


appears as a dreary concern of civil servants, not as a threat to the 
individual’s whole life. Crises come and go and nothing ever seems to 


change. The individual has never yet seen it as a question of whether 
he will eat or not. Until he is made to see it in those terms, nothing 


that Canada can do, or that a whole series of conferences can do, will 


offer any permanent cure for the British case. 

This is not an easy doctrine for one country to preach to another 
t is as well known to British economists as to Canadian, and repeated 
Canadian insistence on it can annoy even those British people who 
know it to be true. They will very quickly remind us on this side of 
the Atlantic that the picture is more complicated. Account must be 
taken of the claims of the other parts of the sterling area, of the vari- 
ation in the terms of trade, of the differing price levels of raw materials 
and manufactured goods, and of the whole complicated structure of the 
European Payments Union and the O.EF.E.( 

Even on these heads, however, the Canadian criticism runs on. It 
has been particularly irksome in this country to realize that the British 
drive to export to dollar markets has been so continually frustrated | 
the demand from the other sterling members of the Commonwealth. 
It has seemed worst when the flow of British goods to such countries 
as India and Pakistan has been supported by their holdings of sterling 
in London and has, therefore, brought no return to the over-loaded 
British economy. 

In hard economic terms this criticism may be unanswerable. Yet the 
need to build up the economic strength of the newly independent Indian 
continent is one of the world’s highest political priorities. It may be 
entirely true that Britain had not the economic capacity to carry so 
much - the burden without ruining its own solvency. But the task 


had to be done. It continues now under the six-year Colombo Plan 
in which Canada plays a part at the rate of 25 million dollars a vear. Any 


aid is unthinkable. If the 
British are to spend less, someone else will have to sail more. 


The necessity for such aid, however, does not justify a situation in 


reduction in the total of Colombo Plan 


which British manufacturers can always find an easier market in the 
sterling area than in the dollar market. The two ways to correct tl 

situation are to provide exporters with increased incentives to sel 
dollars, and to let them face more dollar competition in the protected 
sterling markets. Canada may have something to teach about the use 
of import controls. We had them ourselves when our balance of pay- 
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ments with the United States was becoming dangerous in 1947. But 
the Canadian Government never regarded them at any time as per- 
manent features of our nationhood. It used them rather as bargaining 
counters. Import licenses were granted on terms. Canadian firms which 
could earn U.S. dollars were allowed to buy so much from the United 
States. The main effort was to increase exports rather than to reduce 
imports. In 1948, the year when the controls were at their strictest, we 
increased our U.S. dollar earnings on current account by 500 million 
dollars, and we reduced our U.S. dollar payments by only 200 million 
dollars. It is of course entirely futile to argue that because Canada 
could change its balance in this way, therefore the United Kingdom 
can do the same. The circumstances are quite different. But it does not 
seem futile to suggest that this sort of approach to the problem of im 
port controls would also be appropriate to the circumstances of the 
United Kingdom. 

A change in the British view of import controls would have both a 
practical and a symbolic importance. Practically, it would give sterling 
area exporters an incentive, which is now lacking, to get into the dollar 
markets. It might release some of the business drive for which the 
sritish have always been known, and which has appeared so seldom in 
their recent approach to this market. Symbolically, it would also show 
the change in direction which is needed more than anything else. It 
would reverse what seems to be a tendency to huddle behind the shelter 
of artificial restrictions, and demonstrate a determination to get out and 
win a place in the markets of the world. 

The British attitude to imperial preferences is another facet of the 
same case. Many influential voices in the United Kingdom are urging 
an attempt to return to a system of Commonwealth trade protected 
by increased preference margins. It worries them not at all that this 
would destroy the attempt at establishing fair rules of international 
trade represented by the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade; or 
that this, in turn, would do more than any other possible external action 
to drive the United States back into high tariffs. They talk about 
“freeing Britain from the bonds of GATT.” It seems highly unlikely 
that the British Government will make any serious attempt to revive 
the imperial preference system, though gestures in that direction may 
be necessary to molify its ardent advocates. 

For Canada this cannot help being a kind of test case. The hanker- 
ing after preferences is another form of the attempt to huddle into 
shelter away from the world. It is an attempt to create an area within 
which sterling countries could arrange their own affairs without having 
to worry about the rough boys outside. It is wholly impracticable, and 
if the November conference completely repudiated it, this one gesture 
would do a great deal to reassure the rest of the world that sterling 
means to stand on its own feet. 

In laying so much stress on the British need to face the facts of 
world competition, it is easy to put the whole problem in much too 
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simple terms. “Pull down your harriers, stop cosseting your citizens. 
Do as we did,”” Canada may seem to say, “then your problem will be 
solved.” Such an over-simplification can only discredit the whole case. 
To say that Britain must pull down its barriers, stop its feather- 
bedding and give up its free rides, is not to solve the sterling problem. 
But it is to make a start on it. 

It is false to say: ‘This do and thou shalt surely live.” It is true to 
say: “If you don’t do this you will surely die.” 

Here is the explanation of our opening paradox. Until the British, 
to a lesser degree the Australians, and to a very much lesser degree 
some of the other sterling countries, start to seek salvation by opening 
doors rather than shutting them, and by teaching their people to live 
within their earning capacity, it is waste of time to have more con- 
ferences, and it is useless to ask the United States or Canada to bail 
them out. But after they have changed their course, and when they 
have taken practical measures to make themselves more viable in a 
competitive world, then it will become a matter of the very deepest 
concern to support them. Then every available scrap of wisdom and 
ingenuity which can be mobilized in North America must be recruited 
to underwrite the courageous endeavour. 

Until the results of the London discussions are known it is 1m- 
possible to say whether Britain will provide the conditions necessary 
for North American support. It is even more impossible to see what 
form that support should take—though it is obvious that Canada alone 
cannot do much. United States co-operation will be essential. 

At the outset, and depending upon what new policies the British 
accept, there seem to be two large fields in which North America may 
have to make its contribution, Both involve the provision of capital. 

The first is to devise some better means of meeting the crying need 
of so much of the sterling area for capital development. This has been 
one of the very considerable strains on the British economy since the 
war. The flow of unrequited exports to India and Pakistan has been 
mentioned ; but it was only part of the problem. At home in the United 
Kingdom, in Australia, in South Africa, in the colonies, as well as in 
the Asian dominions, capital development has been, and still is, an 
urgent need. It is one of the conditions for increased productivity. Na- 
turally the overseas countries of the Commonwealth have been looking 
to Britain to fulfil its historic role as the provider of capital. And 
Britain has been trying to fulfil it, although it no longer has the re- 
sources necessary for the job. 

In 1951, it has been estimated by the London Economist that capital 
investment in the United Kingdom alone was five times as great as 
the savings of the British nation. A nation which has to meet its own 
capital requirements out of its reserves or out of the liquidation of for- 
eign assets is in no position whatever to meet the capital needs of the 
rest of the sterling area. This is one of the most fundamental parts of 
the sterling problem, and one which can only be solved with the help 
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of the United States, the only country with any true surplus for over- 
seas investment. (Canada may very well end this year with a current 
account surplus available for export as capital, but this has not been 
the case in the last two years. Our surplus in international accounts 
will in any case be of relatively small proportions. ) 

The second possibility of North American help depends even more 
clearly on the adoption of drastically changed policies by the sterling 
countries. It derives from the economist’s paradox that if national re- 
serves are large enough there is no drain on them. The smaller the 
sterling reserves the less confidence they inspire and the greater the 
speculation against sterling. For all the paraphernalia of control, in 
which the Socialists earlier placed such hope, the British have found 
that they cannot beat the speculator. They cannot insulate their cur- 
rency. They cannot ignore the attitude of the world public any more 
than a shop-keeper can afford to ignore his clients’ opinions. It has 
been estimated that the transactions of devious kinds conducted in 
sterling outside the reach of the British controls have cost Britain 
as much as £200 millions in a year. 

Therefore—the argument goes—the British cannot safely begin to 
move towards convertibility until they have larger reserves to inspire 
confidence in sterling. But they cannot establish the necessary confi- 
dence without larger reserves-—and probably a measure of convertibility 
as well. 

This is where North America might help by establishing the equiva- 
lent of the large reserves which need never be used. In one form or 
another sterling needs to be given such a firm backing that the specu- 
lator’s and investor’s money is working for sterling and not against it 
The United States and Canada are the only countries which could 
subscribe such a guarantee fund that speculation against sterling would 
be a hopeless gamble. Sut they in turn cannot be expected to put up 
such a fund—risking their own reserves—unless they have complete 
confidence in the way sterling is being managed. 

Such confidence, it is needless to say, does not now exist. The No- 
vember conference of Prime Ministers is largely to be judged by how 
far it succeeds in establishing it. That in turn depends on one thing, 
far more than on anything else—the domestic policies of the United 
Kingdom. They, in their turn, depend on a political situation which 1s 
in such near balance that no politician can contemplate Mr. Churchill's 
position with anything but sympathy. A party with a very slim par- 
liamentary majority, apparently losing the confidence of the electorate, 
is required to reverse deeply-cherished habits of public thought which 
have been encouraged, in greater or less degree, by every government 
since the war. It is required to translate a remote “balance of payments 
problem”, which to most of the electorate seems largely academic, into 
a matter of such personal and immediate urgency to every living 
citizen that the greatness of the need will evoke an equally great re- 


sponse. 
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The size of the effort required is such that exhortations from this 
side of the Atlantic must seem glib and easy. But without this effort 
nothing in this wide world can restore sterling as a viable world cur- 
rency. If the Canadian representatives went to London with smooth 
words instead of harsh facts they would utterly betray their respon- 


sibility. 


JAPAN’S ECONOMIC CHALLENGE 
by H. F. Angus * 


N THE 1920’s and 1930’s the West became clearly aware of the cri- 

tical economic position of Japan and of the political repercussions 

which it might have. The population was growing rapidly (though 
at a declining rate). The food supply was obtained from a relatively 
small area on which cultivation had been carried beyond the point of 
diminishing returns. Emigration was difficult and, in any case, could 
have been only a slight palliative for the population problem. Indus- 
trialization was proceeding but it required suitable export markets if 
Japan was to procure raw materials and, eventually, food from abroad. 
Every year the entrants into the economic life of the country exceeded 
those retiring from it by four hundred to five hundred thousand. Could 
industrialization, at its best, absorb newcomers at a rate which ex- 
ceeded the total annual immigration into Canada? An aggressive policy 
seemed (as indeed it was) a probable outcome. But there were always 
those who contended that it was a mistake and that patience and re- 
liance on international co-operation would have been more effective. 
The “natural” market for Japan seemed to lie on the mainland of Asia 
and to be capable of development not only without prejudice to estab- 
lished interests but with great benefit to all concerned. 

It was clear that a war between Japan and the United States 
would not do more than postpone the issue for a few years and prevent 
the military or imperialistic expansion of Japan. This, indeed, is what 
war has done. The conflict has not increased the area of cultivable 
land; nor has it retarded the rate of population growth. The Japanese 
still have to earn their living in the world. They still have to find em 
ployment for large numbers of young men and women year by year. 
They have lost a large part of their market in Manchuria and in 
China. They still need foreign markets. They cannot hope to acquire 
them by force. It remains to be seen what can be accomplished by 
other means. 

The situation challenges the victorious powers and in particular 
the United States. They have often said that there should be equal 
access for all to sources of food and raw materials and (implicitly) 
to markets in which the means of payment can be secured. What 
answer are they to give if the Japanese ask “Where are the markets ?”’ 

Two unforeseen elements have entered into the question. The com 
munist revolution in China and the conflict of the Chinese with the 

*Dean of the Faculty of Graduate Studies, University of British Columbia; 
author of Canada and Her Great Neighbour (1938) and of other volumes and ar 
ticles in learned journals 
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United Nations have closed an important potential market and have, 
for the time being at least, made it impossible to build up an economy 
in the Far East in which Japan could play an active and profitable 
part. On the other hand, the military operations in Korea have, no 
doubt, provided a temporary measure of economic relief for Japan. 

Permanent progress must be built on more solid foundations. In 
a one-world economy, or even in an economy which left China on the 
“free” side of the curtain, the problem could be clearly defined as that 
of providing assistance in building up a viable and progressive economy 
in the Far East. Food and raw materials on the one hand, manufac 
tures on the other, could advance together. Such a development in 
China appears quite improbable but it is, no doubt, very difficult for 
the United States to relinquish the idea and treat the alternative situa- 
tion as fairly permanent. 

The alternative situation is uncomfortable. If the world economy 
cannot expand on broad lines, Japan’s markets are likely to be found, 
in part at least, at the expense of established interests. There are some 
areas in the world in which it is in the obvious interest of the in- 
habitants that they should be able to buy as cheaply as possible the 
type of product which Japan is in a position to supply. Some of these 
areas, however, at present provide sheltered markets for industrial 
countries very reluctant to face the competition of cheap and efficient 
Japanese labour. A typical sufferer, and perhaps the chief sufferer, 
from such competition will be the United Kingdom. 

The problem of enabling Japan to establish a viable economy which 
will give employment to her increasing population cannot be solved 
without admitting Japan to these markets on equal terms with other 
industrial countries. Equal access to sources of food and raw ma- 
terials is derisory without access to the means of payment as well. 
Access to means of payment presumably involves Japanese member 
ship in the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (G.A.T.T.). 
An attempt by Japan, with the support of the United States, to adhere 
to this agreement by securing the assent of the members by a postal 
ballot was defeated by the negative votes of the United Kingdom and 
of two other countries. The effect of this ballot has been to postpone 
the issue until a meeting of the members in October.’ 

If Japan becomes a member of GATT every member country which 
negotiates reciprocal tariff concessions with Japan will be bound to 
extend to Japan any reductions conceded to any other member (with 
some exceptions for established preferential systems). While any com- 
petitor of Japan could continue to protect its home market against 
Japan, provided that it protected it equally against other countries as 
well, the consequences of reciprocal negotiations between Japan and 
a number of other countries would be to create “‘neutral’’ markets 
in which Japan and her chief industrial competitors would meet on 





*See The Economist, August 23, 1952, p. 467 
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equal terms. It is particularly easy for the United States to press for 
the admission of Japan to GATT as the home market of the United 
States would not be seriously imperilled.* But the United Kingdom 
which has to rely on external markets to cover its dollar deficit, is in 
a very different position. 

The expansion of Japanese trade with China would be less incon- 
venient for other industrial countries. It would, however, be at the 
present time less acceptable to the United States than expansion else- 
where, partly because of its inevitable influence on policies limiting 
Kast-West trade in Europe. In both cases there seems to be some 
doubt as to the long-run value of the trade because of the rapid indus- 
trialization and autarkic tendencies of communist countries. 

Both Japan and the United Kingdom are countries which must 
live by buying raw materials and food in return for manufactured 
goods and for services. In this sense they are competitive. Both occupy 
an unfortunate position in a world which is attempting to promote 
a peaceful economy based on separate national sovereignties with 
unlimited rights to protect their own less favoured industries and on a 
doctrine of non-discrimination in neutral markets. This world is the 
legacy of Mr. Hull who was so convinced of its merits that he was 
f the U.K. in order to bargain for its 


ready to use the very distress « 
creation. To be fair to Mr. Hull, he did not take the cold war into 
his calculations but his policy has not been officially revised. 

The differences between Japan and the United Kingdom are, of 
course, highly significant. The former is a poor country which can 
hardly reduce its standard of living and yet preserve the efficiency of 
its labour; the latter is a rich country in which labour is in a position 
to resist any reduction in its standards and insist that every alterna- 
tive (real or illusory) should be given a trial. Japan has lost its overseas 
empire and sphere of influence; Britain has not altogether lost its 
preferred position in Commonwealth countries. Japan has an expand- 
ing, Britain an ageing population. [:mugration in large numbers ts 
closed to the Japanese but is still a possibility for the British. Japan 
has no great military expenditures to meet. Britain has to bear a heavy 
share in the cost of the cold war much of which is incurred in foreign 
countries and requires foreign exchange. Britain has not as yet lost 
the respect and sympathy of the world; Japan has not as yet regained 
them. 

Competition in “neutral” markets is not the whole story. Japanese 
exports will, though in lesser degree, compete with protected industries 
in other industrial countries. These countries have made _ reciprocal 
trade agreements and if GATT applies to Japan that country, as soon 

*Partly because American tariffs are still fairly high; partly because of the 
escape clauses in GATT. 


*See The Economist, August 9, 1952, pp.328-329 for the contention that the 
Japanese should be made “partners in efforts to develop the backward areas of 
the free world and to encourage the production of food and raw materials.” 
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as reciprocal tariff concessions are negotiated, will benefit by t' ese 
agreements. A rate of duty designed to give adequate protection against 
a western competitor may be quite inadequate to give protection agains. 
Japan. It is true that there are escape clauses but if these are too freely 
fabric of GATT will be destroyed. The desire to industrialize 
to pro- 


used the 
is very widespread and under-developed countries are likely 
tect the very industries in which Japan is most dangerous as a com- 
petitor. 

If these are the difficulties which have to be 
in a cold war and divided by an impenetrable curtain, how are policies 
to be framed which must take account of the possibility of ultimate 
A shooting war is finite and the sacrifices which it demands are 
more and 


faced in a world engaged 


peace ? 
clearly abnormal. A cold war may last for a generation or 
the participants settle down to a normal economy. Japan might (with 
difficulty as we have seen) be given a place in that economy; but is it 
which has to be reopened in 


worth while to construct a closed economy 
dollar question 


the event of peace being established? The sixty-four 

‘How probable is peace?’ Most people like time in which to think 
it over and presumably will buy time by concessions to Japan. 

Of course, if we expect the cold war to become hot, we should not 
only revive Japan economically but re-arm Japan as a potential ally. The 
difficulty is somewhat the same as in Western Germany: what advan 
tages can we promise if the hot war is won?’ how can the benefits be 
made great enough to ensure whole-hearted co-operation and yet not 

great as to induce a provocative policy? The problem is easier to 
solve in Germany than in the Far East because Japan has not been 
deprived by communist action of any territory essentially Japanese or 
separated from any population which desires political unity with Japan. 
To promise access to sources of raw materials and food and to the 
means of payment for them is only to promise what we have alread) 
promised and not as yet delivered. 

But if we expect the cold war to continue indefinitely what should 
In these circumstances the Japanese people might well be better 
iron-curtain. If they were inclined to take 
The plain fact is that 


we do? 
off within than without the 
the plunge ought we to permit them to do so? 
their economy is incapable of existing in isolation. Can we, 
world, provide a economic place for Japan on our side of the curtain: 

It would be simpler if the Japanese took steps to reduce their popula 
tion. There are four possibilities for state action: infanticide, legalized 
abortion, birth control, and senecticide. All are - to some objection 
on religious, ethical, and legal grounds. All have 
stage of human activity. Every measure conducting to economic relief 
makes it less urgent for these possibilities to be considered. substan- 
tial economic advance would make spontaneous action to reduce the birth 
rate probable—but in the short-run economic expansion would ac 
the growth of population by reducing the death rate. 
Japan like Britain would 


in a divided 


been practised at some 


celerate 
There might be a period during which 
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have to support an ageing population. In its initial stages (as in Britain) 
there is a period with an unusually large population within the age- 
groups which are normally gainfully employed. It is children already 
born who will seek an entry into industry during the next fifteen years. 
None of the four methods of population control would diminish their 
numbers. It follows that within the next generation no relief for Japan’s 
population problem is in sight. 

The questions raised here have been stated in general and simplified 
terms because only in such terms can the essence of the problems in- 
volved be grasped. The heart of the matter is that two established con- 
victions (or myths) of the Canadian people are open to challenge. The 
first is that they are entitled, as of right, to the standard of living which 
they can achieve on the basis of the exclusive right to their natural 
resources. This was true in terms of the international law of yesterday. 
Will it be true in terms of the political doctrines of today and of the law 
which be their outcome? The second myth is that the duty to make 
some provision for populations which must support themselves in un- 
favourable locations ends at the national frontiers. Each nation (even 
if its political structure is federal) does recognize responsibility for 
its backward or less favoured areas and does not require them to 
arrest their population growth as a condition of receiving assistance. In 
a period of prosperity Canadians have not hesitated to take the small 
population of Newfoundland into the charmed circle. But we have not 
faced the broader question, except in the non-committal atmosphere of 
international conferences. 

These ‘‘myths’ must disappear if the free world is to accept its 
full economic responsibilities which comprise something more than 
equality of treatment to all comers. Its trade barriers should be low 
enough to facilitate the economic location of industry and its member 
states should collaborate actively in dovetailing their economies. 











THE FRENCH UNION: 
CENTRALISM OR FEDERALISM? 


by Alan Savary * 


N THE EVE of the Second World War, the “French overseas 

possessions” covered an area of twelve million square kilometers 

(five million square miles) and were inhabited by a population 
of 68,690,000 ; apart from the “old colonies’ which included the French 
West Indies, French Guiana, Réunion, Saint Pierre and Miquelon, and 
the French commercial ports in India. The Empire had been formed dur- 
ing the period of French expansion, in the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, and comprised North Africa, Central Africa, Madagascar, 
and Indo-China. The authority of the French Government was exercised 
through several different ministries: Algeria depended on the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, the Moroccan and Tunisian Protectorates on the 
Department of Foreign Affairs, and all the other territories on the 
Department of Overseas France. 

From a legislative point of view, the principle of the differentiation 
of laws prevailed; in other words, overseas countries were subjected 
to special laws or regulations. French laws were not applicable unless 
they expressly stated themselves as being so. The colonies were gov- 
erned by decrees signed by the President of the Republic and counter- 
signed by the Minister of the Colonies. In the protectorates, it was the 
sovereign who legislated: the Bey of Tunis by decrees, the Sultan of 
Morocco by dahirs, the Emperor of Annam and the King of Cambodia 
by ordinances, but in fact the French Resident was the one who pre- 
pared the legislation. Representation in the French Parliament was 
the result of historical circumstances and not of political concepts ; only 
those colonies that had been acquired before 1848 had received and re- 
tained the political rights of the Second Republic (the West Indies, 
Reunion, Guiana, the commercial ports in India, and four commercial 
ports in Senegal) ; they were represented by twenty deputies out of six 
hundred and by seven senators out of three hundred. In actual fact, 
Parliament was not interested in overseas problems, and examined 
them only in so far as they affected problems of domestic policy and 
problems of foreign policy. Locally, such assemblies as existed had only 
limited rights, for the most part advisory. 

Political liberty was limited by the distinction between citizens and 
non-citizens ; freedom of the press was reduced or non-existent; there 
was no freedom of association or of assembly, and, lastly, freedom of 

*Former governor of St. Pierre and Miquelon; member of French National 
Assembly; author of numerous articles on French Union affairs 
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work was eliminated by the institution of forced labor. The autochthons 
were reduced to the status of mere “natives.” 

In actual fact French policy was the product of three tendencies: 
the tendency to dominate, the tendency to assimilate, and the tendency 
to grant autonomy. Peace prevailed, but in the economic and social 
fields, in spite of a very marked effort to improve the means of trans- 
portation and means of production, public education, and sanitary or- 
ganization, the Government considered the colonies as sources of raw 
materials and food products and as markets for its manufactured goods. 

The circumstances of the war and the essential part played by the 
overseas countries in the resistance movement, led Free France to revise 
its traditional colonial policy. This change was inspired on one hand by 
the exigencies of international agreements (Atlantic Charter, August 
14, 1941; Charter of the United Nations, June 26, 1945), and on the 
other hand, by the necessity of responding to the aspirations of the 
colonial peoples on whom the resistance movement had depended. 

The Conference of French [equatorial Africa, which met in Novem 
ber 1941 and was presided over by Governor [:boue cleared the way io1 
the Brazzaville Conference (January and February, 1944), which latter 
conference was due to the initiative of Monsieur Pleven. This occasion 
was marked by clashes between two tendencies, one seeking autonomy 
in a federal framework, and the other, assimilation in a unitary frame- 
work, so that compromise solutions had necessarily to be reached. Im 
portant progressive measures were immediately taken. When _ the 
Constituent National Assembly came to be organized, a greater repre- 
sentation was reserved for the overseas territories, than in the past. 
Sixty-five delegates were elected by two colleges, citizens and non 
citizens respectively. 

In the second constituent assembly, the colonial issue underwent 
passionate debate both in committee and in the plenary sessions. Most 
of the overseas delegates voted for the Constitution of September 29, 
but the delegates of the Manifesto Party (Algeria) and the Malagasy 
representatives abstained. On October 13 the constitution was ratified 
by a referendum, and the French Union came legally into being. 

The preamble sets down the principles which enabled the French 


} 


Union to be founded in the spirit of the Declaration of Rights of 1789: 


1: “Every human 
being, without distinction of race, religion, or belief, possesses inalien- 
able and sacred rights.’ That is a solemn condemnation of racialism 


and of religious intolerance. 


allusion is made to this Declaration in paragraph 


“The law guarantees to women equal rights with men in all do- 
mains.”” The subsequent paragraphs asserted the right to work, the 
right to form trade and labor unions, the right to strike, the right to be 
protected by the nation, the right of education. The last three paragraphs 
of the preamble define the French Union. 

“France forms with the people of its overseas territories a union based 


upon equality of rights and duties without distinction of race or religion 











Che French Union is composed of nations and peoples who wish to place 


in common or co-ordinate their resources and their efforts in order to develop 
their civilization, increase their well-being, and ensure their security 

Faithful to her traditional missions, France proposes to guide the peoples 

om she has assumed responsibility toward freedom to govern them- 

lves and democratically manage their own affairs; putting aside any system 

of colonization based upon arbitrary power, she guarantees to all equal 

access to public office and the individual or collective exercise of the rights 

and liberties proclaimed or confirmed above.” 


That is a confirmation of egalitarian principles and of France's 
mission to guide the democratic evolution of colonial peoples. Article 27 
specifies that “no cession, no exchange, and no addition of territory 
shall be valid without the consent of the populations concerned.” Thus 
the transfer of colonial populations for which the Government was 
blamed when a part of the Congo was relinquished to Germany in 1911, 
would no longer be possible without the concurrence of the populations 
concerned. It was in compliance with this article that the population of 
Chandernagor was called upon to declare itself in June, 1949 as to the 
possibility of its admission into the Indian Union. 

The Constitution specifies that “The French Union shall be com- 
posed on the one hand of the French Republic which comprises metro 
politan France and the overseas departments and territories, and on the 


other hand, of the associated territories and states.’ 
The overseas departments (colonies of long standing: Guiana, Mar- 
tinique, Guadeloupe, Réunion) and the overseas territories are hence 


forth incorporated into the Republic. They belong to the French Union 
only in so far as the homeland itself does so. The Act of March 19, 
1946, setting up overseas departments, simply gave legal recognition 
to an assimilation that had already taken place in fact. Article 73 of 
the Constitution specifies that the applicability of legislation in the over- 
seas departments is to be the same as in the metropolitan departments, 
“save for exceptions determined by the law.” This principle is the 
reverse of what was established by previous legislation. 

The Act of September 20, 1947, which defined the status of Algeria, 
prescribed that it “should constitute a group of departments, recognized 
as a legal person, having financial autonomy and an organization of its 
own.” By reason of its double population, European and Moslem, metro- 
politan legislation is not applied to it ipso facto, as it is applied in the 
overseas departments, except in a certain number of limited cases. 

By virtue of its peculiar status, Algeria is provided with an As- 
sembly, which, on one hand, is capable of having laws extended t 
\lgeria by submitting proposals to the French National Assembly, or 
by expressing opinions, and on the other hand, exercises the regulative 
powers that were formerly exercised by the French Government with- 
out consultation. If assimilation still dominates the legislative field, the 
evolution towards autonomy is shown in the regulative and financial 


fields 
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The overseas territories are granted a status of their own which 
takes into account their peculiar interests along with the interest of the 
Republic (art. 74). Legislative power belongs to Parliament as far as 
criminal legislation, the basis of public liberties, and political and ad- 
ministrative organization are concerned. Therein the law is binding. In 
all other matters, French law is applicable to the overseas territories 
only if it has been explicitly stated to be so or when it has been ex- 
tended to the overseas territories by decree after consultation of the 
Assembly of the Union (art. 72). The Constitution has thus maintained 
differentiation of laws and has left a vast field open to legislation by 
decree, but with the protection of new guarantees. 

The most important innovation of the constituent representatives 
appears in article 77: “An elective assembly shall be instituted in each 
territory. The electoral regime, composition, and powers of this as- 
sembly shall be determined by law.” The Representative Assemblies 
are elected by a double college composed respectively of French citizens 
and of indigenous persons who are not French citizens (except in Saint 
Pierre and Miquelon, India, Oceania, New Caledonia, and Senegal). 
Their competence is economic, budgetary, financial (budget, taxes, 
customs duties, loans) and administrative (compulsory consultation on 
administrative organization, teaching, public works, labor and equip- 
ment). 

The existence of these assemblies gives the indigenous population a 
growing responsibility in the democratic management of their affairs 
and may clear the way for federalism. 

The Associated Territories are the former mandates of Togoland 
and the Cameroons, which the Charter of the United Nations has 
transformed into territories under trusteeship. In actual fact these 
territories are administered in the same way as the other overseas ter- 
ritories, “according to French legislation and as an integral part of the 
French territory.” They are represented in the French Parliament, but 
remain under the supervision of the United Nations Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, which is qualified to ask questions, receive petitions, investigate on 
the spot, and make recommendations regarding conditions in trust 
territories. 

The Associated States are former colonies or former protectorates 
which have gained independence but are willing to remain in the 
French Union on the basis of arrangements negotiated between their 
governments and that of the Republic. The status of the associated 
states within the French Union results trom the respective transactions 
that define their relationships with France (art. 61). 

These are, as of 1949, Cambodia, Laos, and Viet Nam, but other 
countries of the French Union may become associated states by a 
change of status (art. 75). The protected States, Morocco and Tunisia, 
do not belong to the French Union, for the treaties that bind them to 
France determine their status and cannot be modified except after 


new negotiations. 
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The associated states have an international legal personality con- 
secrated by the recognition of numerous foreign governments. France 
has committed herself to upholding their candidature for membership 
in the United Nations. They have the option of being represented on 
the High Council of the Union and in the Assembly of the Union. 

The Constitution declares the central organs of the French Union 
to be: the Presidency, the High Council, and the Assembly. The 
president of the Republic is president of the French Union. He per- 
forms a double function, because of the existence of two cabinets, one 
for the Republic and one for the French Union; Monsieur Mesheri, 
a high and particularly distinguished Moslem civil servant, was just 
recently placed at the head of the latter. 

The president of the French Union presides ex-officio over the 
High Council, which is composed of a delegation from the Government 
of the Republic and of a group of representatives from each of the 
Associated States. 

The High Council assists the Government of the Republic in the 
general leadership of the Union. 

The Assembly of the French Union corresponds to the High Coun 
cil on the representative plane; it may comprise 240 members and is 
composed in half, of metropolitan delegates elected by the National 
Assembly, and the Council of the French Republic, and in half of 
delegates elected by the Assemblies of the overseas territories and Over 
seas Departments, or appointed by the Associated States. The election 
of the metropolitan delegates takes place on a basis of proportional 
representation of the parties in each Assembly. The councillors repre- 
senting the overseas territories, overseas departments, and associated 
territories are elected by the local assemblies by majority vote, with 
two successive ballots when necessary, provided a single councillor is 
to be elected; but by proportional representation on a party list system 
whenever two or more councillors must be chosen. 

The Assembly of the French Union is an advisory assembly. On 
legislative questions it takes cognizance of the bills or proposals that the 
National Assembly, the Government of the Republic, or the govern- 
ments of associated states submit to it for its opinion. On regulative 
questions, the expression of its opinion 1S compulsory before French 
legislation may be extended by decree to overseas territories. It has 
furthermore a certain power of initiative and may transmit draft 
resolutions to the National Assembly and make proposals to the French 
Government on all matters concerning legislation dealing with the 
overseas territories. The Government may be represented at these 
sessions but is not obliged to be so. 

Regarding the rights of citizens, the Constitution prescribes’ that 
‘All nationals of the overseas territories shall have a status of citizens, 
in the same capacity as French nationals of metropolitan France or 
the overseas territories,’ and further that: “All citizens and nationals 
of territories within the French Union shall have the status of citizens 
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of the French Union, which ensures to them the enjoyment of the 
rights and liberties guaranteed by the Preamble of the present Con- 
stitution.” 

The distinction between the citizen and the subject is thus abolished 
This innovation of the constitution is very important and marks one of 
the most radical transformations of French rights. In order to respect 
traditional customs and religious exigencies, article 82 adds: “Those 
citizens who do not have French civil status shall retain their personal 
status so long as they have not renounced it. This status may in no 
case constitute a ground for refusing or limiting the rights and liberties 
pertaining to the status of French citizen.”” Formerly a Moslem was 
obliged to give up his koranic status in order to have access to Frenc!l 
citizenship. That is no longer the case today: he is a French citizen in 
his own right, without being subjected to the French civil code. 

On the political level, this distinction of status has entailed the sur- 
vival of two distinct electoral colleges, one for citizens of French 
status and one for citizens of personal status. 

On the judicial level, the abolition of “native” status has as a rule, 
subjected all citizens to the same courts and the same penalties, and has 
thus put an end to serious abuses. 

All discrimination as regards the right of assembly and association 
has been abolished, and the Act of April 11, 1946, prohibited forced 
labor. A labor code is now being debated by Parliament. 

Lastly, universal suffrage has by and large been instituted. 

The post-war period has been marked by considerable progress for 
overseas populations in the individual sphere. Colonialism has been 
abrogated. Equal rights, and greater participation in public affairs, 
both by the increase in the number of overseas members elected to the 
French Parliament and by the creation of representative assemblies in 
the territories, have augmented the part played by overseas men in the 
new Commonwealth. 

In the economic realm a great effort has been made to ensure the 
industrialization of the territories and their sufficiency in all the neces- 
sities of society, by public investments of metropolitan origin, free from 
any spirit of gain and having as their only purpose the raising of the 
standard of living of the populations concerned. 

The notions of empire and of overseas possessions have disappeared, 
but the old centralizing and authoritarian tendencies are not dead. The 
Government of the Republic is still the agency that takes upon itself 
both the co-ordination of the resources put in common to guarantee the 
defence of the Union and the control of the policy necessary for pre- 
paring and ensuring that defence. If equality exists amongst all citizens 
of the French Union, it is not to be found among the collective bodies 
that make up the membership of the union, either within the Republic 
itself or between the Republic and the associated states. 

This predominance established by the very text of the law is an 
obstacle to the adherence of new states, such as Morocco and Tunisia, 
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whose sovereigns, for political reasons and sometimes for religious 
mes, will not accept the mandatory chairmanship of the High Council 
by the president of the French Republic. The Assembly of the French 
Union, which might well be the forerunner of a federal parliament, is 
conversant only with legislation, and is not competent to deal with the 
general problems of the Union, whether they are political or diplomatic, 
financial or military. Its work, however conscientious, can only reach 
fruition to the extent of the good will of the French Government and 
Parliament. 

If assimilation has lost ground, federalism has not yet triumphed. 
Many a man and many a party in France would like to see a new step 
taken. Unfortunately, international tension is an obstacle to the boldness 
necessary for arriving at a truly democratic, social commonwealth. 





PROBLEMS OF INTERNATIONAL AID 
TO UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS 


by Hume Wright 


N THE last few years much thought on international affairs has been 

devoted to the extension of aid to under-developed areas like Ceylon, 

India, and Pakistan. A stage has now been reached where it has 
become possible to consider these ideas in the light of experience and 
to provide some scaffolding for a firm bridge between the spheres of 
thought and action in this field. 

The usual approach to the subject can be quickly indicated by 
reference to several main points. The point of departure is a ready 
acceptance of the right of the governments and people of the under- 
developed areas to conduct their own affairs and to formulate policies 
without external interference. Economic development cannot be im- 
posed or imported. To produce substantial and lasting benefits, it has to 
be indigenous, self-generating, and in harmony with local conditions 
and circumstances. Outside assistance is most effective when it provides 
something—resources, techniques, knowledge—which is otherwise lack- 
ing. It is far less useful when it merely substitutes for things which are 
already available; indeed, in this form, it can even be a drawback in 
disguise if it acts to retard or postpone fuller utilization of existing 
resources. Such utilization is, by definition, the central aim of economic 
policy in under-developed areas. So, it is of great importance to gear 
effectively the missing component of outside assistance into the other 
components of accelerated and sustained development. 

These components range from the intangible to the immediate and 
specific. One of the broadest of them is simply the conviction that 
economic progress is possible; that the returns from nature can be 
increased by conscious effort. This conviction is inseparably linked 
not only with a widespread desire for change but with a willingness 
to accept its practical impact. The demands for economic development 
must be able to compete with the attraction of preoccupation with non- 
material things and to withstand the lure of leisure. Similarly, the 
production of goods should occupy a respected role in relation to other 
pursuits. Then, too, the avenues of economic opportunity should be free 
of barriers of custom, class, privilege or prejudice. An effective legal 
system also has a significant bearing on development for it provides the 
framework for workable contracts, the protection of property, equal 
treatrhent and effective relief from injustice. In addition, governments 
have, of course, to be strong enough to give assurance of freedom from 
civil strife and endemic commotion. Public policy needs to be con- 
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sistent and clear enough and the value of the currency stable enough to 
allow those who are engaged in productive economic undertakings to 
know where they stand. But, even when economic development is 
strongly desired and believed possible and the Wa\ is free of social and 
institutional obstacles, it is still necessary to know specifically how to 
raise output and productivity. In filling this need a good system of 


education, including technical and vocational training, plays a vital 
part. 

The operation in down-to-earth terms of some of these factors can 
be seen in relation to the basic problem in most under-developed areas 


of increasing food production. Some factual indications show both the 
scope and depth of the problem in many parts of Asia as well as the 
need for action on a broad enough scale to deal with social and educa- 
tional features together with legal, economic and financial aspects. The 
rural population in Asia includes over 80 per cent of the total and the 


st 


farm family is from three to less than one acre in size. 


- 
- 
— 


often fragmented: a family with three acres, for ex- 
ample, may have three or four different plots scattered over several 


Il¢ 


square miles. Rents generally amount to 50 or 60 per cent of the gross 
1 


product of the farm, and in some areas the proportion is higher. The 
return received by the tenant cultivator or labourer is frequently in- 
sufficient to maintain minimum standards of nutrition and provides little 
incentive for increasing production. Borrowing money is a common prac- 
tice at rates of interest which are very high by our standards; the cultiva- 
tor often mortgaging his next crop at these rates. Under antiquated 
systems of tenure, the practice of sub-leasing has grown up to the extent 
where there may be numerous middlemen between the cultivator and 
the ultimate landlord, each taking his share of the produce. In some 
areas about one-third of those actively engaged in agriculture are land- 
less agricultural labourers. Many of the others work part-time to sup- 
plement the meagre income from their small holdings. There is a great 
deal of rural under-employment, many cultivators being unemploved 
a third of the year or more. 

To create a better rural life, legislation is being enacted to improve 
systems of land tenure. Much attention is being given to improving 
agricultural methods—the breeding of more productive seeds, the use 
of fertilizer, the improvement of farm tools, drainage, planting methods 
and livestock. To these should be added the benefits to be derived from 
better credit facilities, attention to public health, technical education 
and the many large irrigation schemes now being undertaken. But even 
the most comprehensive practical action may not, in the nature of things, 
extend to areas where attitudes associated with tradition and custom 
have important economic aspects. Religion also has economic implica- 
tions in Asia as it does elsewhere. In India, for example, some 140 
million cows take their toll of land resources, but contribute little in 
food and other economic benefits. Consequently, their position has 
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economic aspects although their religious significance is, of course, 
appreciated. 
Fruitful and enduring economic development, which involves growth 

and change, not only takes time but has to be firmly rooted in the soil 
of local conditions and circumstances. The Groundnuts Scheme in East 
Africa provides a literal example of the importance of local soil condi- 
tions which, in that part of the world, make the use of mechanized 
equipment extraordinarily difficult. There, the soil is formed from un- 
derlying rocks and the quartz fragments embedded in it ruined disc 
ploughs. Under heavy machinery they consolidated like fragments of a 
macadam road, forming a surface which practically prohibited culti- 
vation. Local soil conditions also impose the necessity of careful tests 
for chemical fertilizers. The requirements of local environment affect 
the breeding of new strains of plants and livestock as well as the dis- 
covery of the most effective pattern of local crop rotation. In the indus- 
trial field it is necessary to adjust undertakings to local circumstances 
such as transport facilities, the supply of skilled labour, managerial and 
technical personnel, and the availability of raw materials and markets. 
One of the biggest single regional factors affecting the development 

of some under-developed areas is, of course, the pressure of population ; 
the economic development of Asia has been compared with the re- 
building of a house in which all the rooms are filled with people. And 
each year the total population of Asia increases by many millions 
In India alone, the annual increase is about five million people. The 
total population of India is approximately the same as the combined 
populations of the fourteen member countries of the North Atlantic 
Treaty and Western Germany. With this kind of population pressure 
labour is often so abundant that more emphasis is required on ways 
of achieving productive employment, rather than on means of saving 
labour which is the purpose of so much modern technological develop 
ment. Efforts to increase food production are directly related to the 
pressure on the land. There are more than enough people working on 
the land. But it is difficult to carry out arrangements to enlarge and 
consolidate holdings when there is not enough work for the people 
who would be displaced. Sound industrial development by relieving 
this pressure can make a valuable contribution to a viable solution 
of these basic difficulties, as well as confer its own benefits in the way 
of increased supplies of goods. The cardinal difficulty, however, is the 
simple fact that large absolute increases in population make the attain- 
ment of higher standards of food consumption much more difficult 
because there are millions of more mouths to feed each year. 
The scope of government activity in an under-developed economy is 
naturally more strongly influenced by the local requirements and con- 
ditions than by abstract considerations, or by what may be the best 
balance between the public and private sectors of the economies of 
distant countries. Any government, of course, has vital responsibilities 
to discharge in the fields of education, health, justice, internal and ex- 
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ternal security. Basic economic development—irrigation, power, com- 
munications, railways, roads, ports, and harbour installations—has 
also tended to fall to government in under-developed countries. This 
kind of development represents overhead installations which must exist 
to enable production to take place, but which do not themselves directly 
result in the production of hard and soft goods for consumers. The 
public sector in an under-developed country may also include other 
activities which governments consider they should undertake simply 
because they are important and would not otherwise be carried out. 
This category, for example, has included industrial development cor- 
porations with responsibility for increasing production in such _ basic 
material as fertilizer and cement, and financial institutions to mobilize 
savings and channel them into useful directions—including the pro- 
vision of capital to the small farmer and artisan. 

On the other hand, there are real practical limits to the extent of 
governmental activities. First there are physical limitations. A govern 
ment can, of course, try to run so many things that it may become 
difficult for it to maintain close touch with practical detail, timely de- 
cisions and orderly execution in all its activities. There are also finan- 
cial limitations. The practical limits of taxable capacity and the demand 
for government securities are, especially in under-developed countries, 
approached long before government is provided with enough funds to 
finance all the economic undertakings which it might theoretically carry 
out. These boundaries are naturally much more restrictive when cir- 
cumstances impel governments to devote a very high proportion of their 
expenditures to defence. Consequently, reduction of both global and 
regional international tensions can have a directly beneficial effect on 
economic development. This is just one more reason, for example, why 
the settlement of the Kashmir dispute would be so welcome. 

There is always the possibility of passing over financial limits on 
the scope of governmental undertakings by resorting to heavy infla- 
tionary financing of public expenditure. But marked inflation has par 
ticularly adverse effects on economic progress in under-developed areas 
There, inflationary increases in purchasing power cannot be expected 
to stimulate substantially greater output as may happen in developed 
economies which are not fully stretched. The same facilities for higher 
production are not present in the under-developed economies. In these 
circumstances what inflation does is to reduce the real value of savings 
and encourage increased consumption without increasing supplies. It 
also encourages the flow abroad of local capital and accentuates tenden- 
cies towards hoarding in the form of food, and other commodities, 
gold, and unproductive land. Speculative trading profits are sought in 
preference to investment opportunities which add to the wealth of the 
community. In addition, inflation may well involve depreciation of the 
external value of the currency, which, among other things, means 
mounting prices for essential imports. In general, it has the effect of 
aggravating social tensions and unrest. Private agreements to pay 
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wages, salaries and rents, and government promises for debt repay- 
ment lose some of their value along with the depreciated currency. 
Altogether, sound currency and effective financial mechanisms con- 
stitute one of the major requisites of economic development, together 
with effective public administration, a solid legal framework, a good 
educational system, healthy social institutions and attitudes and a 
workable division of responsibilities between the public and private 
sectors of the economy. 

Outside assistance to governments is most appropriately applied 
in the public sector of the economy. The actual fusing of this assistance 
with local action and resources requires a sharp descent from the gen- 
eral to the particular. The right missing component has to arrive at the 
right place at the right time. This involves detailed specifications of 
what is required so that firm orders can be placed with manufacturers 
in the supplying country. The other components of a project must at 
the same time go forward to completion. For example, steel gates for 
an irrigation dam can contribute to increased food production only 
after the other parts of the dam have been constructed and many miles 
of carefully laid out irrigation canals and ditches have been dug. In 
the same way, the provision of technical assistance, which goes hand 
in glove with effective capital development, requires careful planning. 
The wrong technician at the wrong place cannot make his contribution 
to development. 

The work of dovetailing outside assistance with the internal needs 
of sovereign countries thousands of miles away, is a task of some in- 
tricacy which calls for careful execution. That delays occur and a fuller 
exchange of information is often required reflects neither on those en- 
gaged in a difficult job of administering the supply side of the pro- 
grammes nor on the able and devoted, indeed often brilliant men, to be 
found in the service of governments of under-developed countries. 
Such operating problems simply reflect the need for the kind of con- 
certed effort which is being undertaken. 

Important aspects of execution can be highlighted by specific illus- 
trations. Irrigation projects of all sorts occupy a place of high impor- 
tance in economic development plans, particularly of Asian countries. 
Water can be artificially applied to land by using the force of gravity 
alone, or power may be required—water, wind, human, animal, elec- 
tric or petroleum power. The water may be stored and distributed by 
damming rivers, lakes, streams, or it may come from deep or surface 
wells, and it can also be lifted over river banks on to adjoining fields 
by floating pump sets. But in all cases the right amount of water must 
be applied at the various stages of plant life. If too much or too little 
water is supplied, or if it is applied at the wrong period, growth is 
retarded or even extinguished. If the water is too acidic or too alkaline 
or too heavily silted, it can destroy crops. Paradoxically enough, irri- 
gation systems can also cause land to go to waste by raising the water 
table to the point where the land becomes waterlogged and saline. In 
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this way, around two million acres have been lost over the years to cul- 
tivation in Pakistan. The Government is determined to reclaim this 
land but it is obviously not a task which can be accomplished overnight. 
The artificial lowering of the water table, the opposite process, can also 
do grave harm. Such damage can be brought about by pumping quan- 
tities of water out of deep wells for irrigation. This can result in a 
whole area of the countryside becoming dried out and scarcely habitable. 
Investigation and research to avoid misfortunes of this kind are, of 
course, inherent in the process of sound economic development. The 
period required for observation and analysis before a major irrigation 
scheme is undertaken is sometimes put even as high as five years. In 
any case, where the flow of water in rivers often ranges from a torrent 
to a trickle, careful planning for its optimum storage and distribution 
is essential. This preparatory work may require international and in- 
terprovincial agreements to obviate the possibility of an irrigation pro- 
ject causing the diversion of so much water from a river system that 
other irrigation systems further downstream would become parched. 
Then, too, the actual construction of dams is an exacting task. Thev 
can collapse, slide or sink and the water may even find a way of 
flowing around them. Before anv progress at all can be made, widely 
divergent views on the proper site for a dam may need to be studied and 
composed. 

Improvement of local livestock by introducing a foreign strain is 
another worthwhile form of development. In this field, it is necessary to 
ensure that a heat resisting factor is retained during the process of 
cross breeding or the new stock will not live up to expectations in a 
hot climate. Mention has already been made of the care which the 
successful use of chemical fertilizer requires. Fertilizer manufacturing 
itself is a complex and costly industrial undertaking. For example, one 
method of making nitrogenous fertilizer consists of the direct combina- 
tion of nitrogen and oxvgen at the temperature of an electric arc. The 
principal raw materials required for this process are derived from the 
air but the conversion of one ton of atmospheric nitrogen into a 
chemical fertilizer requires a huge amount of electricity. However, 
if large quantities of cheap electricity are not available, much the same 
results can be achieved by ploughing in leguminous crops. There are 
said to be at least twenty different leguminous crops which in Asia 
could be used to increase the nitrogen in the soil. — 

One project which Pakistan and Canada are carrying out under 
the Colombo Plan is the construction of a cement plant in the Thal 
area of the Punjab. In this area, it is planned to settle large numbers 
of refugees who crossed over from India at the time of the partition 
of the sub-continent. Much cement is needed in the Thal for general 
construction work and for lining irrigation canals so that precious 
water diverted from the nearby Indus will not seep uselessly through 
the sandy and porous soil. Though the need may be obvious, a good 


many things have to be done before the construction of a cement plant 
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can be undertaken with good prospects for success. For example, it 1s 
vitally necessary to investigate limestone and clay deposits in order to 
establish that the quantities are adequate for the useful life of the 
plant. Then, it is essential to obtain chemical analyses of these raw 
materials and put them through a trial run in a pilot plant to ensure 
that good cement can be produced economically from them. An ade- 
quate supply of water must be assured for the process of manufacture 
and for cooling purposes. For the Thal cement plant, about 15,000 
gallons an hour will be needed and it will be taken from the Indus. 
But it may be necessary to drill wells near the river and pump the 
water several miles to the plant site where it will be stored in a large 
water tower. Before construction of the plant can begin the carrying 
capacity of the soil has to be determined. Plans must also include 
equipment and a building to house a modern cement laboratory which 
is required for the chemical control of raw material, manufacturing 
processes, and finished cement. Again provision has to be made for 
a good-sized and well-equipped repair shop to handle repair work 
when the mill is operating and for use during the construction of the 


plant and the erection of the machinery. 

The field of transportation affords similar illustrations of the ex 
acting requirements of successful execution. For example, there is no 
use in planning to employ boats on many rivers unless it is also planned 
to make and keep these waterways navigable. Similarily the double 
tracking of a railroad serving a port would tend to be a waste of effort 
if the port facilities were not correspondingly enlarged. Also, the best 
utilization of heavy diesel locomotives requires adequate repair and 
maintenance iacilities and track of sufficient weight. Even the sup- 
ply of railroad ties is not entirely simple in practice. Their length has 
to match properly the gauge of the railway. They have to be impreg- 
nated with creosote to withstand the onslaught of local wood-eating 
insects. The holes bored in them before export have to be in exactly 
the right places to take the spikes to hold down the tracks. They also 
have to be of sufficient size and weight to keep the tracks firmly in 
place. Light metal ties of the type manufactured in Europe, for example, 
may be less well suited for use in railway systems in some other parts 
of the world. 

Fishing offers a promising field for increasing food supplies with 
a high protein content. The introduction of modern trawling opera- 
tions in Asian waters will, it 1s hoped, substantially enlarge the catch 
both through increased efficiency and because presently inaccessible 
stocks of fish will be brought into reach. Here, the first necessity is 
to find out where the trawl] can be used effectively, since many of the 
potential fishing grounds in the region are covered with a thick layer of 
heavy mud in which normal types of trawl cannot be operated. Again, 
the coral which covers many parts of the fishing grounds would catch 
and tear the trawl. Apart from these factors, it is necessary for trawlers 
to operate among fairly dense fish stocks. Many of the types of fish 
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in the tropics are not found in the same density and quantity as fish 
like cod and other species which are trawled in the Atlantic. There 
is also the matter of getting the increased catch to a wider range of 
consumers. This involves transportation facilities, methods of keeping 
the fish from spoiling, and other marketing problems. While, therefore, 
there is every reason for seeking saga ways of increasing the 
catch of fish, the best results are likely to be obtained by beginning 
with a carefully worked out, well-rounded and largely experimental 
programme. It is this kind of programme which Ceylon and Canada 
hope will bring ae results under the Colombo Plan. This joint 
project will include the provision of one deep sea trawler, two smaller 
fishing vessels to carry on experimental fishing in Ceylon’s coastal 
areas, a modern fish refrigeration plant with facilities for processing, 
freezing, and drying fish. Other equipment will also be supplied pro- 
bably including a small experimental cannery and experimental reduc- 
tion plant, diving equipment for pearl fishery research, and labora- 
tory equipment. 

Specific illustrations « 
that the enumeration of economic development projects does not always 
convey much of what is involved in their planning and execution. Such 
enumeration is valuable, however, in giving an overall view of the na- 
ture of some of the projects that are being carried forward with outside 
assistance. In this connection projects in which Canada is participating 
under the capital assistance side of the Colombo Plan may be of par- 
ticular interest. They naturally form only part of the whole picture of 
outside aid for development which includes UN programmes, de- 
velopment loans and technical assistance furnished by the International 
Bank, U.S. Point Four programmes as well as other development and 
technical assistance furnished under the Colombo Plan. The first year 
of the Colombo Plan programmes ended « lune 30, 1952 (The six- 
year period of the Plan extends to 1987 
the first year of the Plan, in which Canada and Pakistan are co-operat- 
ing, comprise the cement mill in the Thal; an experimental livestock 
farm also in the Thal, in which Pakistan, Australia, Canada and New 
Zealand are all participating ; the supplying of over 400,000 railway ties 
for the rehabilitation of Pakistani ech and an air and geological 


f this kind will perhaps suffice to indicate 


) Uedenidinns belonging to 


survey. This survey is expected to take foun irs to complete and will 
provide Pakistan with an inventory of its natt nee resources, including 
soils, water, firests, and minerals. It is hoped that it will prove very 
useful in the formulation of development plans. It should assist in the 
selection of resources offering the best potential for current develop 
ment and simplify the location of industries and basic development fa- 
cilities. 

In the case of India, two quite large undertakings were agreed to 
for the first year of the Plan. Over one thousand chassis and engines 
are being supplied to strengthen the transport system of trucks and 
buses in the state of Bombay. The other joint undertaking with India 
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involved the development of an irrigation project on the one hand, and 
the supplying of over four million bushels of wheat on the other. This 
form of outside assistance was specifically included in the Indian de- 
velopment programme set out in the Colombo Plan Report. There 
were two main reasons for this inclusion. First, food is an essential 
import for India; there is not enough produced inside the country to 
meet minimum domestic requirements. Secondly, and this is indis- 
pensable, the local currency which the government receives from the 
sale of wheat is used to employ labour and meet other local costs of 
agreed development projects. Thus, the sale of the Canadian wheat 
was used to finance work on a much needed irrigation scheme in the 
densely populated state of West Bengal. This scheme is expected to 
increase local food production by over 400,000 tons a year. In this way 
a double blow was struck at the problem of hunger. Essential food 
was supplied and at the same time the means were provided for in- 
creasing agricultural capacity. For the current year numerous projects 
are under discussion and agreed programmes are being worked out with 
the governments of India and Pakistan. The fisheries project, already 
referred to, forms part of the programme being undertaken with 
Ceylon. 

Any realistic discussion of a subject like economic development and 
outside assistance must deal finally with the inescapable questions: What 
conclusions can be drawn? What general interpretations follow in rela- 
tion to both means and ends? It is difficult and would probably be un- 
rewarding at this early stage to attempt categorical answers. It does 
seem, however, that the tenor of thinking on the subject is proving to be 
appropriate, though, as usual, conception is also proving easier than 
production. It was never expected that economic development could 
anywhere be brought about quickly or easily and it is clear that its ac- 
celeration and healthy growth take time and patience. In the light of 
present experience, the importance of adequate preparation and investi- 
gation of projects, precise information on requirements and co-ordinated 
execution loom larger than some other factors such as finance. In this 
onnection, the United Nations’ World Economic Report for 1950-51 
contained a passage which is worth quoting: 

a i 


ie ‘t is that many underdeveloped countries were not able, during 
1950 and 1951, to absorb all the capital goods that they could have imported 


Tact 


r 


id for because their economic development plans had not advanced to 


ind paid 1 I 
the point at which they could determine precisely what equipment. the 

wanted and when. This is a handicap which is likely to persist unless an 
increasing number of underdeveloped countries formulate integrated pro- 
grammes for economic development, including a set of priorities and measures 


designed to implement these programmes and to check on their progress.” 


Continuing recognition of the importance of these practical aspects 
of economic development, together with imagination and goodwill, can 
help mightily in the achievement of progress towards the great goal of 
increasing the well-being of hundreds of millions of people. 








BERLIN REPORT: SUMMER, 1952 


By R. A. Spencer * 


The visitor from the West might well 


OW DOES WEsT Berlin live? 
be astonished at the level of life which he now finds 1n Berlin 
despite the effects of the second world war and of the shadow cast 


over the city by the Cold War. About 50 per cent. of Berlin was 
destroyed by the ground and air fighting. Since 1945, the city has not 
recovered 
a roofless shell beside the newly replanted Tiergarten, while the Reichs 
Chancellery and most of the buildings on the Wilhelmstrasse have 
Berlin has been a peculiar victim of the 


eloquent testimony both 


any of its functions as national capital. The Reichstag stands 


disappeared. Since 1945 also, 
hardening of administrative lines in Germany ; 
to the immediate post-war belief that four power harmony could be 
preserved and to the total failure to consider the risks and consequences 


if it could not. Consequently Berlin has been gradually cut off from 


its hinterland. It is separated from its friends by 120 miles of hostile 
territory. Most seriousiy, it was divided in 1945 by an illogical adminis 
trative line which has resulted, with the development of the Cold War, 
in the progressive tightening of the stronghold of the Soviet Zone on 
the city. The exits are now patrolled more effectively by East German 
police and Russian sentries than at any time since the blockade. 
Perhaps only the degree to which the lite of the eastern and western 
sectors of the city are separated by the Cold War line has been exag 
gerated by western press reports. Unlike Vienna, Berlin is by no 
means a city throughout which one can move without inconvenience 
and practically without fear. On the other hand, the prevailing impression 
that the sector boundary is as closely guarded and as infrequently 
trespassed as the border between the Eastern Zone and the Federal 
Republic is simply not true. Connecting eastern and western Berlin 
are said to be 273 streets, and the physical problem of enforcing A ontrolle 
may well be the factor which has deterred the Kussians from attempting 
to seal off this chink in the Iron Curtain. In many cases the sector 
boundary runs down the centre of a street: in the Stresemannstrasse, 
stand in front of a quiet shop in the western sector 


for example, one can 
ypposite pavement. Although com 


and watch the food queues on the « 
munist whims may alter the situation at any moment, the only torm 
of inter-sector control at present is a superficial checking of cars. 


is done, well back on both sides of the line, not by Soviet and Allied 


This 


troops but by eastern and western German police, and simply as an 
ie traffic. Few trams rui 


> 


attempt to check the flourishing smuggli1 
across the dividing line, but each hour thousands of Berliners travel 
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from one sector to the other by the underground to work, to visit 
friends, to enjoy theatres, concerts or exhibitions, or to shop, taking 


advantage of the more favourable rate of exchange of the D-Mark in 
the eastern sector or of the better quality and variety of goods availabl 
in the west. 

For the foreigner, crossing into the eastern sector contains just that 
element of risk which suggests an adventure without real danger. The 
stamp placed on passports at Tempelhof (where one undergoes customs 
and passport examination as if crossing an international boundary ) 
authorizes admission to Berlin in the name of the defunct Allie 
Kommandatura. Apart from ugly incidents which occur at interval 
east sector police make no attempt to interfere with visitors to the 
eastern sectors, provided the currency regulations are observed. Of 
course, as two British officers recently discovered to their cost, one 
does not attempt to photograph “military” installations. Nevertheless, 
despite the apparent lack of interference, in the eastern sector one is 
obsessed with the feeling that it is enemy territory and beyond the 
protection of the law. 

What does one see in the eastern sector? The picture of desolation 
and backwardness contrasting with the bustling activity and recon 


struction of the west is perhaps too comfortingly overdrawn. Certainly, 
west of the Spree where the buildings, largely government offices, were 
80 per cent. destroyed, acres remain virtually untouched, even to the 


extent of rubble clearance. But as one moves further east, one discovers 


that east Berlin, too, is slowly recovering. Rebuilding is proceeding, 
although it is true that effort seems to have been concentrated on such 


showpieces as workers’ flats in conspicuous places for western eyes 
Moreover, west Berliners point with derision to the fact that the com 


munists destroy as much as they build. The not irreparably damaged 
Kaiserschloss, for example, was levelled to make way for the Marx 
Engels Platz, a local and not very impressive Red Square. On the 
whole, east Berlin looks shabby and down at the heel. For the most 
part the shops are unattractively stocked with shoddy goods. The 
people one sees on the streets are only slightly less well dressed than 
across the sector boundary, but one sees none of the smart crowd of the 
Kurfurstendamm. 

Returning to the west, one recrosses the Potsdamerplatz with relief. 
Here is a centre of the propaganda battle. Political slogans in huge white 
letters on red banners appear on virtually every building in the east, 
but especially on those which face the sector boundary. They appeal to 
the current themes of communist propaganda—unity and freedom, de- 
mocracy, peace, and especially friendship with the Soviets. “Every Ger 
man patriot is a friend of the great U.S.S.R.” is a favourite. In reply, 
the West contents itself with an illuminated news board, which spells 
out news bulletins across the Potsdamerplatz every evening. In addi- 
tion, to supplement the broadcasts of RIAS, the American German- 
language paper, Die Neue Zeitung, publishes a weekly miniature which 
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can easily be carried in a purse or pocket, safe from the prying eyes of 
mmunist directed “house trustees.” 

If the sector boundary 1s still easily crossed, there is another line 
drawn through Berlin which is less easily penetrated: the currency line. 
Weste 
penalties for either carrying them into the sector or for giving or ac- 
cepting them in trade. The Ost-Mark, on the other hand, circulates 


| 
‘rn D-Marks are not legal tender in the east, and there are severe 


“> 
iveely throughout the city. Officially both currencies are of equal value, 
but the current rate in the many western exchange offices or on the 
“gray” market is usually four Ost-Marks to one D-Mark. This cur- 
rency line complicates the life of the Berliners. One must, for example, 
have Ost-Marks if one wishes to return to the western sector by bus, 
tram, or underground. The thousands of unemployed or other re- 
cipients of relief, who cross daily into the eastern sector to purchase 
bread or potatoes, must first exchange their allowances for Ost-Marks. 
On this basis the prices paid in the eastern zone are relatively lowered, 
and relief recipients are able to live at about the standard of a working- 
oved in the eastern sector. On the other hand, many east 
Berliners still go into the west to shop, especially for shoes and textiles, 


~ 


man empl 
despite the unfavourable rate of exchange. Some western shops do 
more than half their business with eastern customers, assisting them 
with easy terms: five marks down, and two weekly. Generally speak- 
, however, the situation is difficult and complicated for any merchant 
or producer whose activities extend across the currency line. The 
whole position lends itself to smuggling, and drives many to a soul- 
destroying existence on the black market. 

The currency situation is only symptomatic of Berlin’s economic 
distress. To see the brilliantly illuminated Kurfurstendamm at night, 
when it is thronged with smartly dressed windowshoppers, one might 
justifiably marvel at Berlin’s recovery. But the glitter hides the gaps 
in the line of buildings, and suggests a deceptive facade. Rebuilding, it 


is true, has gone on apace, and the rubble clearance during the blockade 

has given West Berlin an air of tidyness. Unlike most cities in the 

Federal Republic, there is no serious housing shortage despite the 
} \ 


influx of refugees Vartime destruction was not so severe in the 

burbs as in the centre, and, in addition, the population of West 
Berlin, through death in war or flight after it, has dropped by about 
one-third. This has permitted the rebuilding of some public buildings. 
The Technische Hochschule, for example, has been largely restored, 
nd a whole new museum quarter has sprung up in the suburb of 
Dahlemdort. Here also is the developing site of the new Free Uni- 
versity, built to replace the renowned Humboldt University, whose 
facade on the Unter den Linden in the eastern sector is disfigured with 
propaganda slogans. Once again Berlin is making a bid for the tourist 
trade, and boasts that hotel accommodation for 7000 is available. Its 
cultural life—museums, opera, theatres—makes every other German 


city appear as a provincial town. 
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In a Kurfurstendamm window a sign invites customers to purchase 
food parcels to be sent to friends in Israel, the Eastern Zone, and Eng- 
land. Despite this comic opera note, however, the economic position 
of Berlin is and will remain precarious. Of its 2.1 million inhabitants, 
1.16 million are said to be receiving some form of financial assistance 

unemployment relief, poor relief, pensions, and so on. Added to t 
300,000 unemployed, are the refugees who have appeared in ever in- 
creasing numbers since the swath of no man’s land which the Com- 
munists have cut across Germany has made escape over the zonal 
boundary virtually impossible. These must be fed and housed, and the 
genuine political refugees flown to the West. All this places an im- 
possible burden on the employed population, already handicapped by 
Berlin’s anomalous position between East and West. Present needs 
are met only through outside aid, principally the annual subsidy from 
the Federal Republic. Berlin thus lives on charity. It is anxious to pay 
its own way, and especially to develop its trade with Western Ger- 
many. Not unnaturally its industrial recovery has been slow. By April, 
1952, the production index (1936 equals 100) stood at 47, compared 
with 135 for West Germany. Even this is a remarkable achievement, 
representing a threefold increase since the lifting of the blockade. But 
with currency difficulties, loss of markets and factory space in the 
east, and the dwindling of confidence which accompanies each crisis 
between the occupying powers, it is difficult to see how Berlin firms 
can compete effectively, even if Soviet restrictions on traffic to the 
west do not become more severe. 

How long will the Soviets tolerate this “democratic island in a 
red sea’? Will the next crisis be the last? Militarily Berlin is indefen- 
sible, but the Russians no doubt realize that an attack on the city would 
be the prelude to war. Economically, however, Berlin remains vulner- 
able to a Soviet squeeze. The crisis early this summer proved that the 
West had only minor means of retaliation, such as threatening to oust 
the Russians from the radio station and the Soviet war memorial in 
the British zone. Such counter-moves would hardly suffice to secure 
the raising of a new blockade. The city is better equipped than in 1948 
to withstand siege. The new power station, for example, ensures tha 
| 


western Berlin would no longer be at the mercy of the east for heat 


and light. It seems, however, that the most effective deterrent for the 
Russians at the moment is the fear of another diplomatic defeat. For 
the West, on the other hand, the most serious danger would be a 
move against Berlin by the East German government. Herr Pieck’s 
régime is not recognized by the West, and it is difficult to see what 
concessions the West could offer him to secure the removal of trans- 
port restrictions. A new blockade might thus become permanent. This 
is not likely to happen so long as the East nurses any hope of reaching 
B 


agreement with Bonn. But as the Federal Republic moves more 
closely into the western camp, Berliners will come to live even mort 


from day to day than they do at present. 
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THE KOREAN DILEMMA 
by G. F. G. Stanley * 


IXTEEN MOoNTHs after cease-fire negotiations began in Korea, the 

representatives of the belligerent powers are still arguing about 

the terms of an armistice. In this debate, the United Nations face 
a serious dilemma. Before examining this dilemma and its possible 
solutions, let us recall certain pertinent features of the history of the 
Korean War since June 24, 1950, when troops of the Russian-spon- 
sored North Korean Republic invaded the United States-sponsored 
South Korean Republic. 

The government of the United States reacted immediately to the 
invasion. Washington was extremely sensitive to any change in the 
political complexion of South Korea; and a victory for the North 
Koreans would bring the Communists uncomfortably close to occupied 
Japan, scarcely more than 150 air miles away. Jutting out from the 
Asian mainland, the Korean peninsula was like a dagger pointed at the 
heart of Japan. The Japanese had fought a war with Russia in 1904-5 
in order to forestall Russian intrigues in Korea and Manchuria, and 
the United States was prepared to do the same thing in 1950. Under 
American leadership, the United Nations Security Council ordered the 
withdrawal of North Korean forces and the cessation of hostilities. 
This step was followed by Mr. Truman’s order that United States’ 
sea and air forces should “give the Korean Government troops cover 
and support.” The Security Council confirmed Mr. Truman’s action 
and recommended that other member nations ‘furnish such assistance 
for the Republic of Korea as may be necessary to repel the armed at- 
tack and to restore international peace and security in the area.” 

The prevention of aggression had, from the outset, been looked 
upon as a major UN responsibility. No special machinery, however, 
was set up to deal with such a contingency. There was no UN army; 
no UN military headquarters. Since the United States had already 
committed itself to action in Korea and already possessed a military 
staff in Japan, no steps were taken to establish a new organization 
directly responsible to the United Nations. It was Mr. Truman, not 
the Security Council, who appointed General Douglas MacArthur as 
Commander-in-Chief of the United Nations troops in Korea. But 
MacArthur, although nominally UN commander, was in actual fact only 
a U.S. commander. He possessed no direct responsibility to the United 
Nations. His instructions came, not from Lake Success, but from the 
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Pentagon in Washington. Unhampered by any responsibilities to the 
UN he was free to determine military policy without regard to the 
political objects of the members of the UN. He might, and very nearly 
did, commit them to an all-out war in Asia. 

Early in October, 1950, the United Nations, after having driven the 
North Koreans from South Korea, faced the important decision of 
whether to push forward into North Korea. The Chinese Communists 
had already intimated that they would not “stand idly by” should 
United Nations troops cross the 38th parallel. For political and stra- 
tegic reasons, the Chinese Communists were no more prepared to see 
the Korean peninsula dominated by the United States than the Ameri- 
cans had been prepared to see the peninsula dominated by the Com- 
munists. Despite the Chinese warning, the United States’ government, 
pressed by its military command in Korea, pushed through the General 
Assembly of the United Nations a resolution authorizing MacArthur’s 
army to cross the 38th parallel to secure the creation of a “unified, in 
dependent and democratic government in the sovereign state of Korea.” 
Within a week, Chinese forces had entered North Korea and their 
later counter-attacks ultimately pushed UN troops back into South 
Korea. Although MacArthur recovered some lost ground, the heavy 
going led to his announcement in March, 1951, that he had insufficient 
troops to win a complete victory. 

At this point a sharp conflict over policy developed. MacArthur, 
forgetting that he was nominally at least United Nations commander, 
urged full-scale American participation in the war, the bombing of air 
bases in China, and an expedition against the Chinese mainland by 
Chiang Kai Shek; if the allies of the United States did not approve this 
policy, then America should “go it alone.” The General seemed ob- 
livious to the political consequences of his advice and to the very real 
danger that it would bring Russia into the war on the side of the 
Chinese and North Koreans. His public pronouncements became sc 
embarrassing that Mr. Truman finally dismissed hira. 

Then, on the eve of the first anniversary of the war, Russia sug- 
gested that both sides might discuss the possibility of an armistice 
in Korea. The Russian proposal was adopted. The subsequent negotia- 
tions for a cease-fire in Korea have produced 16 months of argument. 
Despite some progress, complete agreement seems impossible and the 
United Nations face a perplexing problem. What is the nature of this 
dilemma? Can any solution to it be found? 

II 

In view of the haggling and bickering, the postponements and delays 
which have accompanied the truce talks, one may well question how 
far either side is genuinely interested in concluding an armistice. On 
the surface, it would appear that the professions of the Communists, 
Chinese and North Korean, and those of their Russian backers, lack 
sincerity. It is doubtful if they really want an early peace. At present, 
Communist interests are well served to keep the United States and the 
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lied powers committed militarily in Korea. The Communists enjoy to 


the full the advantage of interior lines and short supply routes, while the 
United Nations operate from widely scattered home bases in the United 
States, Great Britain, Canada, Australia, Turkey, France, and else- 
where. A stalemate in Korea ties up more men and involves more time 
and expense for the United Nations than for the Communists, who, 
while holding off the United Nations in Korea, may well contemplate 
the provocation of crises elsewhere. 

And yet the United Nations cannot afford to call the Communist 
bluff and break off the truce talks. To do this would be to present the 
Communists with the moral advantage of appearing to the rest of 
\sia and to the world as the lovers of peace compelled against their 
wishes to fight in self-defence against the ‘‘war-mongering” United 
States and its associates. It would be powerful propaganda. Nor can the 
Americans afford to liquidate the war in Korea by withdrawing to 
Japan. To do so would be to lose face in Asia, to deny the purpose, 
both strategic and moral, of their intervention in the war, and to give 
apparent substance to the Communist charge that they were the 
aggressors. 

\n even more serious consideration is the difficulty, if not impos- 
sibility, of bringing the war itself to a successful and decisive conclusion. 
Generally speaking, some strategic centre or centres of industrial re- 
sources, population or government usually exists, as the capital of a 
‘ountry, whose fall will so paralyze the loser that he will accept the 
victor’s terms of peace. In Korea, there is no such strategic location for 
the mainspring of Communist resistance lies far beyond the North 
Korean frontier. The Allied occupation of Korea to the Yalu is no 
more likely to bring an end to the war than the occupation of Korea 

Stl 1. Beyond the Yalu is the vast space of China and 
the U.S.S.R. A punch, to be effective, must be delivered against a 
solid object; a punch in thin air only weakens the puncher. Space 
defeated Napoleon in Russia in 1812 and space defeated Hitler in the 


4 


same country in 1941-45. Space is the great enemy of the United 
Nations in Asia; and space, combined with Chinese manpower and 
the potential manpower of Russia, cannot be defeated by the United 
Nations with their present resources. 

The all-out air offensive school cannot provide the answer to the 
strategic problem of space. Despite the 8 to 1 advantage enjoyed by 
the United Nations in planes destroyed in actual air combat, the United 
Nations have lost practically as many aircraft as the Communists. A 
very “ffective ground fire, a skilful use of camouflage, and a very effective 
repair organization for railways and bridges have, to a great extent, 
nullified the tactical advantages of air superiority. The strategic bomb- 
ing of enemy air bases beyond the Yalu is not likely to improve the 
present tactical position, since enemy air action has never been an 
important factor in their military operations. Such an action might, 


however, bring Russia into the war on the side of the Chinese and 
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North Koreans. The political consequences are far too serious for the 
decision as to whether such bombing shall or shall not be carried out to 
be left in the hands of the military authorities. The Air Force may 
resent the restrictions imposed by politics, but politics must not be 
subordinated to purely military considerations, if a victorious peace is 
our object. 

The United States has always given a freer hand to its military 
commanders than have Great Britain and Canada. The British hav 
always believed in Clausewitz’s famous dictum that war is, in its es 
sence, simply a continuation of politics by force rather than by 
diplomacy. Wars arise out of political action; they end in_ political 
action. “Politics is the directing brain, and war only its instrument, and 
not the other way around.’’ The American failure to appreciate the 
dominant role of politics in war was a source of embarrassment to 
Great Britain during the war of 1939-1945; and the American tendency 
to allow military commanders to engage in the conduct, as distinct 
from the direction of the war, has led to heart-burnings in London 
during the fighting in Korea. The removal of General MacArthur as 
Commander-in-Chief and the appointment of Major General Shoo- 
smith as British liaison officer to the UN staff in Korea did something 
to relieve the developing Anglo-American tension; but British fears 
that national interests are not sufficiently safeguarded remain. It is 
clear that if the United Nations are to avoid a third world war in 
part of the world where they stand little chance of delivering an effec 
tive blow, they must have a clear view of the political objectives and 
retain firm control over the general conduct of the war in Korea. If 
the United States is to fight Soviet Russia successfully, it must choos 
a more favourable theatre of operations than Eastern Asia. 

There does appear to be one small chance of ending the war in 
Korea without spreading it to the Chinese and Russian hinterlands. 
The United Nations position is at present strong enough to break any 
offensive which the enemy can launch. Should the Chinese attempt an 
all-out assault they would possibly suffer such losses that they might 
call a halt to the fighting and recall the remnants of the “Chinese Vol- 
unteers” in Korea to the home of their fathers. In such an event they 
might well be disposed to accept a truce. The defensive strength of 
the United Nations in Korea is considerable and China may not in- 
definitely be willing to play cat to the Russian monkey. 

For the present, however, the Communists are playing a waiting 
game. An effective truce would serve their purposes less than those of 
the United Nations. The longer they prolong the cease-fire the longer 
they prolong the war of nerves and the longer they hold over the world 
the threat of a global war. Should the situation in Europe lead to war, 


Korea would be the running sore to the UN that Spain was to Na- 
poleon. Communist nationalism is playing the same role today that 
European nationalism played during the days of Bonaparte. Mean- 


while, the United Nations remains suspended on a tricorn dilemma 
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[hey cannot bring the war to an end by offensive action; they cannot 
withdraw from their military commitment; they cannot break off the 
truce talks, Only by making the war too costly for the Chinese can 
they achieve a peace settlement. And so the stalemate continues. “Hard 
pounding, gentlemen,” said the Duke of Wellington, as the guns thun- 
“We shall see who can pound the longest.” 


dered at Waterloo, 





INDONESIA: INDEPENDENT IN 
THE COLD WAR 
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HEN IN DECEMBER, 1949 Indonesia formally attained inde 
pendence at the conclusion of the Round Table Conference 1 
the Hague, the young Republic was in a state of near chaos 
Security and ordered government were virtually non-existent beyond 
the urban coastal areas. Gangs of bandits, some of them veterans of the 


Republican army, religious fanatics seeking to establish an Islamic 
theocracy, remnants of the former Dutch colonial army and_ hordes 
of refugees and migrants seeking the safety of towns roamed the country 


side, extortion, murder and unrest following in their paths. Economi 
cally the country was perhaps worse off than at any other time in its 
history. External trade stood virtually still and since Indonesia tra 
ditionally depended heavily upon the export of raw agricultural and 
mineral goods and the import of capital and durable consumer com 
modities her economy was in a state of near collapse. Banking and the 
carefully built internal demand patterns had all but disappeared, pro 
duction had reverted to a local subsistence basis, while cash crops had 
either been appropriated by the Republican Government to strengthen 
its financial reserves or had been destroyed by the ravages of war 
Already during the Japanese occupation of Indonesia the communica 
tion and transportation plant had become badly disjointed; during the 
revolutionary period it virtually ceased to operate. The great capital 
gains of Indonesia in the colonial period, the bridges, highways, irriga 
tion projects, agricultural experiment stations, etc. were either destroyed 
or so incapacitated that it would take years to rebuild them. Inflation 
had hit the country ever since the second world war; in the aftermath 
of the revolution it reached fantastic proportions. And overall hovered 
the dangers of illiteracy, social chaos and the decline of the tradi- 
tional order, and last but not least the problem of how to bring a sense 
of national and perhaps cultural unity to the scores of divers peoples, 
communities, tribes, clans and village organizations stretching from 
one end of the Archipelago to the other. 

Indonesia's foreign policy has been based first of all on a recognition 
of these internal problems. All Indonesian parties have stressed the 
primacy of rebuilding the country upon a firm national foundation 
and, with the exception of the Stalinists, have voiced the need for an 
independent foreign policy. Internal security, the building of sterling 
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reserves, acceleration of exports, education and governmental unity, 
these have been Indonesia’s main concern. As a result Indonesia has 
thus far resolutely stayed away from any foreign entanglements or 
international adventures, which could threaten the internal peace which 
she so badly requires. Therefore the first characteristic of her foreign 
policy today is her steadfast refusal to be drawn into the cold war or 
into the Russo-American conflict wherever it is in progress in the 
world. Indonesia has repeatedly made it known that in her foreign 
policy she wishes to be independent and not to follow the dictates of 
either the American or Soviet power bloc.’ Indonesia has refused to 
become part of the anti-Communist bloc of Southeast Asian powers 
proposed by the Philippino government at the Baguio conference in 
May 1950. She has taken a dim view of the American-sponsored Pacifle 
Defense Pact. Her relationship with the Soviet Union and with Soviet 
satellites in Europe, while not exactly close, is not lacking in cordiality. 
Several diplomatic and economic missions have been sent by Indonesia 
to the Soviet Union and trade agreements between them are in the 
offing or have already been signed. Indonesia’s position toward the 
People’s Republic of China is somewhat uncertain, but it is clear that 
she does recognize Mao’s regime as exercising de facto, if not de jure 
control, over Chinese territory. She has been most reluctant to sever 
all trade relations with Communist China. Yet Indonesia has firmly 
resisted all Communist uprisings at home, and while her record is not 
always consistent, there can be no question of her anxiety to preserve 
an independent foreign policy. 

Failure to recognize this desire was largely responsible for the 
last winter’s crisis in American-Indonesian relations, stemming from 
the Mutual Security Agency’s (MSA) assistance to Indonesia. On 


February 23, 1952 the Sukiman cabinet resigned under a storm of 


criticism of all parties. The cabinet, so it was alleged, had violated the 
spirit of Indonesia’s independent foreign policy by signing an agree- 
ment accepting MSA aid, which might draw the Republic even slightly 
into the American sphere of influence. The difficulty here was the 
rider which the United States inserted in MSA legislation last year 
requiring nations receiving MSA assistance to agree that they will con- 
tribute “to the defensive strength of the free world.” Indonesian 
leaders interpreted this as violation of Indonesia’s diplomatic aloofness 
Under the old ECA program Indonesia had obtained tens of millions 
of dollars without any political requirements. Now under the MSA, 
Indonesia was expected to join in the defense of the “free nations” 
as the condition of further aid; this she was unwilling to do. The entire 
affair became more complicated, when it was found that the U.S. 
ambassador in Indonesia, H. Merle Cochran, knowing of Indonesia’s 
reluctance to approve the MSA rider, had suggested to the Indo- 
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nesian foreign minister Subardjo, that the language of the rider be 
modified to read “contribute to the strength of independent and sov- 
ereign nations.” This seemed agreeable to Subardjo, but his critics 
asserted that Indonesia could not accept MSA funds carrying any 
military implication, even if that implication was couched in the vaguest 
of terms. In Washington Ambassador Cochran was under fire for 
having suggested any military commitment at all; according to U.S. 
State Department sources a purely economic agreement would have 
been sufficient for Indonesia, because military aid to the Republic was 
only “nominal” anyway.” Mr. Cochran thus was made to appear as 
having wished to ram through a modified military agreement, although 
this was unnecessary. Whatever the merits of Mr. Cochran’s position, 
the whole affair is indicative of the great sensitivity of Indonesian 
leaders to international commitments of any kind. This attitude is also 
apparent in Indonesia’s policy in the Korean crisis. 

Indonesia’s major efforts in this connection have been concerned 
with using the machinery of the United Nations for the establishment 
of cease-fire and truce negotiations and the return of peace in the 
Far East. She did not hesitate to oppose nine resolutions of the 
U.S.S.R. relating to the Korean question. Indonesia supported the 
resolution creating a three man cease-fire group, it opposed the Soviet 
proposal to disband the UN Commission for Korea and supported the 
omnibus Korean resolution, providing, among other things for a new 
UN commission for the unification and rehabilitation of Korea. In an- 
other instance Indonesia voted in favour of a resolution to create a 
sub-committee which would seek to reconcile the differences between 
the five power (Soviet bloc) and eight power resolutions regarding 
Korean independence. At the same time Indonesia consistently refused 
to accept the thesis that China was an aggressor in the Korean dispute 
or that the branding of China as an aggressor would contribute to 
the peace and security of the Far East. The aggressor resolution 
passed with Indonesia abstaining. She also abstained from voting on 
the resolution imposing an embargo on the shipment of war material to 
China. Indonesia has been active as a member of the Arab-Asian peace 
bloc in the UN Assembly, but she has neither supported nor opposed 
efforts to accord Red China recognition in the UN.’ However Indonesia 
did support the resolution providing that the Red Chinese government 
should be a party to the committee to be set up to negotiate Korean 
differences and she also supported the proposal to invite the Peking 
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government to send a delegate to participate in the discussion of Soviet 
complaints concerning United States aggression against China. While 
Indonesia’s policy has often seemed to vacillate, it is certain that her 
major interest remains bringing about a speedy cease-fire and peace 


settlement in Korea, without committing herself to the support of either 


party in the war itself. 

Indonesia has shown far less hesitation in her 1 
the Communists. Wherever and whenever the possibility of Communist 
has sharply cracked down 


internal pol icy toward 


inspired subversion existed the government 
This too is in keeping with traditional I lonest in wen While a 
variety of Communist parties and a Communist-led labour unions are 
still legally in existence, the government as early as the fall 1948 
ruthlessly crushed the Communist uprising led by Muso in Eastern 
Java at a time when the Indonesian Republic was still fighting for its 
life against the Dutch. Again in August 1951 the Sukiman cabinet 
ordered the arrest of numerous Communists and Communist-led agi- 
tators who had participated in the attack on Tandjong Priok, Dja- 
karta’s harbour city and in the disturbances in Eastern Java and in 
East Sumatra. Fifteen members of the Indonesian Communist party 
were arrested in East Sumatra as a result of this round up while mili- 
tary units broke up Communist-led gangs in Java and arrested the 
ring leaders. The security drive extended itself to the chairman of the 
Indonesian Communist party Dr. Sakirman and to such Communist 
members of parliament as K. Werdjojo and Paris Pardede, as well < 
to the prominent former Indonesian communist member of the deter 
lands States-General, Rustam Effendi. Perhaps partially as a result of 
the fear of a possible indiscriminate influx of subversive elements from 
abroad into the country, the Sukiman government recently ordered the 
registration of all Indonesian citizens of “foreign extraction” and 
stronger supervision over all resident aliens.” 

While Indonesia has diplomatic relations with the Red Chinese Gov 
ernment, her chargé d'affaires in Peking, Sino-Indonesian relations 
have suffered, and continue to suffer, from the official Chinese Com 
munist view that Sukarno and Hatta are traitors to the Indonesian 
people and that the present Indonesian state does not represent the 
true democratic wishes of the nation as a whole. Indonesia recently 
refused the admission of sixteen Chinese Communists as employees of 
the Peking government’s embassy staff in Djakarta. The official reason 
was that the sixteen diplomats in question had not been properly ac 
credited with the Indonesian government, but the true reason was 
probably Indonesia’s apprehension over the increased influx of Chinese 


Communists into the country, far in excess of normal diplomatic re 
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quirements. The incident was tactfully approached by both sides, 
although the Peking government iodged an official protest. However, 
at least officially the relationship between the Chinese People’s Repub 
lic and Indonesia is not an unfriendly one. 

Especially in the United States there has been official concern and 
occasional anger over what has been described as Indonesia's “‘sitting 
on the fence’ policy. While the concern is perhaps justified, tl 
certainly is not. Indonesia finds herself in the ergs of the young 
United States of America shortly after the war of independence had 
ended; the United States at that time unmistakably cuenta’ her 


le anger 


desire to stay away from entangling foreign committments, going so 
far as to announce a doctrine of continental noli me tangere, essential 
to the development of her vast national resources. Furthermore the 
position of the United States is not too favourable in Indonesian popular 
opinion. Indonesians have not forgotten that it was not until the second 
Dutch military action against the Indonesian Republic that the United 
States committed herself to the speedy and complete realization of 
Indonesian independence. .\s_ late as the Linggadjati Agreement, 
America’s attitude was not unfriendly toward the Dutch; America 
seemed more interested in preserving peace in the Pacific and was 
quite willing to go along with the Dutch policy of continued colonial 
tutelage over Indonesia, so long as eventual independence was held in 


lonesia ovet 


T 
| 


view. In addition there is considerable apprehension in In 
America’s policy in Southeast Asia. -\merica’s efforts in trying to stop 
the inroads of Communism everywhere has placed her in the company 
of those whose names are anathema in many influential Indonesian 
circles, names such as Bao Dai of Indo-China, Quirino of the Philip 
pines, and Syngman Khee of Korea. America’s policy seems unable 
to shake off the remnants of colonialism and her insistence upon poli- 
tical adhesion as the price of American aid has not only alienated Indo- 
nesia, but Burma and India as well. The Indonesian Ambassador to 
the United States, Dr. Ali Sostroamidjojo recently warned of the 
dangers of this “neo-colonialism,’ when he declared that aid to under 
developed countries needed to be based on “an idealism which is un- 
biased and free from any colonial motive or interest. It is therefore 
with more confidence that we can accept assistance from a country 
whose purpose is clearly not one of colonial exploitation or imperialism.” 

A final reason for Indonesia’s reluctance to join the Western bloc is 
undoubtedly the traditional place which Communism has held in con 
temporary Indonesian history. In the long struggle for Indonesian 


1 
} 
I 


independence against the Dutch, the one enduring ally of the nation 


alists has been Communism. Communist leaders have been most active 
in the direction of nationalist parties in the colonial period. They have 
led and organized the trade union movement and their influence upon 
any future political constellation will be considerable. There are power- 
ful economic and cultural factors in Indonesia and in Southeast Asia, 
which make Communism an attractive theory to manv levels of society ; 
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the collectivist pattern of economy, the disciplined, yet egalitarian 
dynamics of Communist reform, and the opposition to “dollar diplo- 
macy” and neo-colonialism. Among non-Communist nationalist leaders 
in Indonesia few are unfamiliar with the horrors of the Muscovite police 
state, but at the same time there are few who entirely disapprove of 
the major economic and social reforms initiated by Russian or Chinese 
Communism in the past years. The appeal of Communism lies still 
in its tangible success of technical and educational development, rea 
lizable in a short period of time through force. The United States must 
and effective, if not more so—and 


offer a substitute, equally valuable 
policy in Southeast Asia is ever to 


it must do so at short notice, if its 
have the expected results. 

The second major characteristic of Indonesia’s foreign policy today 
is her effort to establish a strong bond of friendship with the chief 
and to support those countries in 


Islamic powers of the Near East 
Africa and Asia which are under colonial domination or which, like 
Indonesia herself, have only recently exchanged colonial status for 
national independence. This tendency is also in agreement with the 
leaders since the end of the 


early policy of Indonesian nationalist 
with the 


second world war. For example, at a time when the war 
Dutch was still in full progress and the fledgling Republic of Indonesia, 
then comprising only Java, Sumatra and Madura or sections thereof, 
was making desperate efforts to win international recognition, Hadj1 
Agus Salim, a prominent and long-time Muslim leader, secured the 
recognition of the Republic of Indonesia by Egypt. Today Indonesia’s 
friendship for the nations of the Arab League is as self-evident as her 
desire to remain neutral in the Soviet-American conflict. Her stand in 
the Anglo-Egyptian crisis is characterized by her recognition of King 
Farouk’s undisputed sovereignty over the Sudan, and she became the 
fourth nation (after Iran, Lebanon and Yemen) to do so. When the 
government of the Union of Burma recently invited Indonesia to 
participate in an international conference, which would include repre- 
sentatives from India and Thailand, Indonesia indicated that she could 
only participate if Muslim Pakistan also be invited. Indonesia has also 
been adamant in her support of the nationalist movement in Morocco. 
The Iraqui parliament addressed a message to President Sukarno, 
urging Indonesia’s support of the Moroccan people against the French, 
and the President, as well as many Indonesian political leaders, complied 
with this request. It is interesting to note, however, that a Foreign 
Ministry spokesman of the Indonesian Government emphasized that 
Indonesia’s support to the Moroccans would be based on Indonesia’s 
belief that all people have the right to independence, and not primarily 
because Morocco is an Islamic state. This pronouncement was generally 
interpreted to mean that religious considerations do not in themselves 
make Indonesia seek the friendship of the Islamic states. Though the 
great majority of Indonesians are at least nominal Muslims and although 
Indonesia has strong cultural ties with the Muslim world, the Foreign 
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Ministry emphasized that Indonesia’s foreign relations would be con- 
ducted “‘independentiv’” of any religious motivation. Nevertheless, a 
pronounced Muslim orientation has thus far been apparent in Indonesia’s 
foreign policy. 

Again early in 1952, Indonesia took the lead in organizing United 
Nations support for the Tunisian nationalists’ demand for home rule. 
Indonesia's chief delegate to the United Nations L. N. Palar, invited 
fifteen Asian and African countries to join him in introducing the 
Tunisian question on the United Nations agenda. The significance for 
the Western bloc of such Indonesian efforts is that it provides an addi- 
tional reason for Indonesian reluctance to side with the policy of the 
Western powers. The role of Great Britain and France in the Muslim 
Near East and North Africa provides ready ammunition for new 
charges of colonialism. Because of the present close diplomatic and 
military ties between Great Britain, France and the United States, 
America’s position in Indonesian opinion is also impaired because of 
recent Anglo-French policy in the Near East. Finally, Indonesia's 
sympathy for the Arab League, makes her little inclined to take up the 
bonds of friendship with Israel, again another country which owes much 
of its existence to the private and official support of the United States. 
Thus it seems, that America’s policy and interest in the defense of 
Western Europe and the Near East, continues to be one of the liabilities 
of her policy in the Far East. . 

Ever since she joined the United Nations, Indonesia has spoken up 
firmly in questions concerning the right of self determination for colonial 
peoples. She has actively sponsored the autonomy of Eritrea, though 
she ultimately endorsed the inclusion of this former Italian colony in the 
Ethiopian federation. Indonesia also played an active role in the debates 
on the Libyan question. She co-sponsored a resolution with other 
Arab states providing for the speedy creation of a provisional Libyan 
government to carry out the provisions of the 1949 resolution of the 
General Assembly of the United Nations. When the draft trusteeship 
agreement for Somaliland, prepared by the Trusteeship Council came 
up for discussion, Indonesia’s insistence—along with India’s and the 
Philippines’—elicited the assurance from the Italian representative that 
Italy would set up an elected legislature in the trust territory. Indonesia 
voted for all eleven resolutions relating to the Fourth Committee's 
discussion of the report of the Trusteeship Council. Indonesia herself 
sponsored two of these resolutions, one which dealt with educational 
advancement in trust territories and the other with the difficult Ewe 
question in the Togoland areas under French and British administra- 
tion. She voted in favor of technical assistance to non-self-governing 
areas and for special reports on education and human rights. Finally 
she has taken an active interest in the future of Southwest Africa, a 
territory which the Union of South Africa refused to place under the 
United Nations’ trusteeship system. Indonesia has strongly urged 
United Nations’ trusteeship supervision over Southwest Africa. 
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Perhaps no country in the world today enjoys as much prestige in 
Indonesia as does India and no contemporary foreign political figure is 
as popular as Jawaharlal Nehru. The reasons for this are many. India 
has been one of the staunchest supporters of the Indonesian Republic 
in its struggle with the Dutch and Nehru’s personal initiative in call- 
ing together the nineteen nations conference in New Delhi in January, 
1949 to consider the Indonesian problem, did much to gain for Indonesia 
world-wide recognition of her aspirations. Like Indonesia, India has 
consistently expressed the desire to remain aloof from ny power bloc 
in the world, and like Indonesia, her attitude toward Communist China 
and toward the Soviet Union is one of official cordiality and recognition. 
And like Indonesia, India has suffered the consequences of this un- 
willingness to side with either the Soviet or the American bloc of 
powers. Indonesians would agree with Nehru’s description of these 
consequences: and lastly there are the strong cultural and_ historic 


“We were unpopular last year at the United Nations . . . They could 
not quite make out what we were or what we were aiming at. There was a 


1 


suspicion in the minds of the first group that we were really allied to the 

other group in secret, though we were trying to hide the fact and the other 
group thought that we were allied to the first group in secret though we were 
trying to hide the fact.” 

ties between the two countries, ties that are older than the modern 

history of the West itself. It should be noted however, that India’s 


1 


rentsia in Indonesia and 


popularity is largely confined to the intell 
that for an essentially Muslim nation like Indonesia, unlimited support 
of a Hindu state like India, may lead to practical difficulties, as for 
example in her relation to Pakistan and the Kashmir question. On the 
latter issue, Indonesia has significantly not taken any definite stand, and 
has merely expressed its hopes for a speedy and peaceful settlement of 
+} ’ 


1e dispute. Furthermore in the United Nations Indonesia has not 
hesitated to vote differently from India on a score of occasions, par 
ticularly in relation to the Korean question; and lastly there is the 
repeated announcement from the Indonesian Foreign Office that In- 
} 


donesia follows an independent policy, notwithstanding her close ties 


of friendship with the Indian Republic. 
\ final Asiatic country with which Indonesia in the past year has 
} 


become increasingly involved is Japan. Indonesia’s cabinet approved 
the Japanese peace treaty (differing from India in doing so), but the 
Indonesian parliament expressed grave doubts over the wisdom of such 
approval and has thus far held up official ratification. Indeed had the 
question of Mutual Security Aid not caused the fall of the Sukiman 
cabinet, it is likely that the question of the ratification of the Japanese 
peace treaty would have done so. There is widespread apprehension 
in Indonesia over Japan’s military regeneration and over America’s 
] 
i 


policy in making of Japan a bastion in its Pacific defense line. To offset 


‘Jawaharlal Nehru, Independence and After (New York, John Day, 1950) 
pp.201-202. 
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these fears perhaps, Indonesia recently concluded a separate trade and 
reparations agreement with Japan. Most of the Indonesian press 
withheld approval from this reparations agreement and despite assur 
ances from Japanese Premier Yoshida, that Japan is “truly sorry” j 


lor 


the “suffering, losses, devastation and damage” caused by Japan in 
Indonesia, anti-Japanese sentiment is still considerable and is unlikely 


to disappear, not least because of Japan’s subservient role to American 
1 


policy in the Far East. Although since 1947 Japanese trade with In- 


donesia and with all of Southeast Asia has increased very rapidly, 


expansion of Japanese business interests in Indonesia itself on a scale 
similar to that before the late war seems most unlikely. 
The third and last characteristic of Indonesia’s foreign policy today 


is her steadily weakening relationship with the Netherlands. Under 


i 


the terms of the Round ‘lable Agreement in 1949, Indonesia formed 
with the Netherlands a constitutional union, in which both countries 


are fully independent and sovereign, but of which the Netherlands 
Crown is the head. In addition the Agreement stipulated the terms of 
economic, financial, cultural, and diplomatic collaboration between the 
two partners. Explicit recognition of the Dutch investments in In 
donesia, amounting to more than two billion dollars before the war, 
was provided for; complex regulations governed the settlement of | 
donesia’s debt to the Netherlands; diplomatic co-operation in the 
foreign service was envisaged. Unfortunately, the ink on the Round 
Table Agreement had barely dried, when the Netherlands and Indonesia 
exhibited marked differences in policy, which gradually evolved into 
bitter conflicts. Politically, for example, there is divergence in foreign 
affairs. The Netherlands, as a member of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization takes a different view of the Russo-American conflict 
from that of Indonesia. In addition sharp differences arose over West 
Irian (New Guinea), a territory which under the terms of the Round 
Table Agreement continued to be administered as a Dutch dependency 
for a period of one year after the Agreement, upon the conclusion oi 
which a new conference was to be held to determine the future political 
status of the area. The Indonesian government early insisted upon the 
immediate incorporation of Irian into its national territory, and when 
it became evident that conferences and negotiations were of no avail 
and that the Dutch retained control over Irian, it took on a more 
militant tone, accused the Dutch of bad faith and increased its efforts 
to abrogate the Netherlands-indonesian Union altogether. The Indo- 
nesian government has stopped Dutch vessels carrying military su 
plies to Irian and for the past year has, through its delegation in the 
Hague, attempted to replace the Union by a simple, bilateral interna- 
tional treaty. Tension has mounted on both sides, particularly when 


1 


t seems clear nowever tnat 


Indonesia protested the recent Dutch attempt to write Dutch possession 
of Irian into the new Dutch constitution. | 


abrogation of the Union is only a matter of time. 
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Then there are economic conflicts. To the Netherlands, a major 
dithculty of the present economic relationship with Indonesia, now 
that colonial dominion is gone, is the fact that Indonesia has neither 
capital nor labour in the Netherlands, which could place the economic 
relationship between the two countries upon a guid pro quo basis. As 
it is, economic reprisals are impossible, and the Netherlands is en- 
Furthermore the Dutch investments in estate agriculture and mining 


are hampered, from the Dutch viewpoint by excessive Indonesian de- 


tirely dependent upon the good will of the Indonesian government. 
‘ | 


mands tor social welfare contributio: s, absorption ol Indonesian per- 
sonnel in staff positions, economic collaboration between all levels 
e 1 ° 1 ‘ ‘ 4 ‘ 

of population, and last but not | t by the continued banditry and 


unrest in the country. Irom the [Indonesian point of view, insistence 
upon social welfare contributions is a legitimate demand, prescribed by 


the Round Table Conference Agreement: estate organizations are ex- 


pected to assist and have contributed to housing and medical care of 





workers. The integration of Indonesians into the upper echelons of 
business life is hampered however by the lack of qualified personnel 
among them; but Indonesians still speak of ‘“‘discrimination.’”” Much 
f Peactinn in thy “Annectinn ic wndauhtediy } | nt} lay "11 

of the friction in this connection is undoubted] ased on the lingering 
Indonesian fear of colonial domination, 1n whatever form. Also Indo- 


1 
' 


he necessary 


+ 
L 


1 ° AY 4 S| T 
nesia believes that tl.e Netherlands does not possess 
capital, nor the diversified technological apparatus to bring Indonesia 
to a full realization of her economic potential, anc 
1 


i 
sistance from other technologically well-developed nations, such as 


the United States and Britain is required. A one-sided foreign invest- 
ment pattern 1s abhorred as a form of ‘neo-colonialism,” and thus the 


i 


Dutch are expected to find themselves in ci mpetition with investors 


from other countries. 
Much of the economic friction between the Netherlands and Indo 
nesia is the result of the enormous structural problems of economy 


which Indonesia faces. Hjalmar Schacht, the former Nazi financial 

expert, who was invited by the Indonesian government to make an 

economic survey of the country, declared that the real economic crisis 

in Indonesia today was the lack of industriousness, discipline, pro 
: 


ductivity, and order.” Dutch capital and technicians are hampered by 


the popular expectation till current—that with the end of colonial 
a 


dominion, an automatic econonuc miprovement is certain, ihis pre 

vents, at least among the major po] ulation strata, an awareness that 
° 1 ] 1 1 ' ’ 1 7 ‘ 

Dutch capital and technical aid are needed badly, now more than eve 


| 
that even harder work is essential and that co-operation and not 
] . 24294 1] 
continued resentment wil 
realization does come, Indonesia's policy not only toward the Dutch, 


but toward the West as a whole, will maz lly improve 


*Cf. the Schacht Report in Far Eastern Surv vol. XXI (1952), p.52 
i 





A PACIFIC PACT: “STEP IN THE 
RIGHT DIRECTION’? 


by James Eayrs* 


I 


ANADIANS would do well to consider irefully the background and 
implications of a Pacific Pact which, if not imminent, is a real 
future possibility. Any uch security arrangement will vitally 

affect Canada, with its long Pacific coastline, its historic interest in 

Far Eastern affairs, and its stake in the world 


struggle for power 
There are certain similarities between the problems of security in the 
North Atlantic and Pacific areas. In both, the threat to security orig 
inally appeared to be a possible resurgence of militarism in a def 


power, Germany or Japan. In both, defensive alliances were constructed 
to meet this threat: in the Atlantic area, the Dunkirk Treaty between 
France and Great Britain (March 4, 1947): in the Pacific, the treats 
concluded by the United States with the Philippine Republic (August 
31, 1951) and Australia and New Zealand (September 1, 1951). In 
both, the real threat proved to be communist aggression. Following 
the danger signal of 


me 
~ 


* Czechoslovakian coup, the North Atlantic stat 
quickly entered into new collective security arrangements: the Brus 
sels Pact (March 17, 1948) and the North Atlantic Treaty (April 4, 
1949), the latter subsequently strengthened by the admission of Greec: 
and Turkey and the pending de facto admission of the West Ger 
man Federal Republic. In the meantime there has been another danget 


signal: the Korean War has demonstrated the aggressive tendencies of 
Asian communism. Do not logic and self-interest dictate that we n 


gotiate, with all possible speed, a Pacific security pact similar in purpost 
and in content to NATO? 
There is a considerable, and as will be shown, a growing body of 


opinion which would agree that they do. There are also those who do 


not agree, and up to the present their view has shaped Western 
policy. Yet this proposal, so plausible on the surface and so difficult 
of attainment upon closer examination, 1s now being reconsidered 


There are a number of reasons for this. 
The first is that not a tew of t 


Pact idea when it was first broached are now out of date. Considet1 


ie arguments used against the Pacifi 


Secretary Acheson's statement of May 19, 194 ihis argument, con 
“Recently there have been a number of publi iggestions about a 

Pacific Pact modeled after the North Atlantic Treaty. It seems to me that 

4 > . 1 1 ’ +. . r * ss , > se * 

*Lecturer in international relations, University of 1 nto; au r of yew 


inter, 1951-52 


Weapons in the Cold War,” International Journal, W 
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some of those who make such suggestions may not have given study to the 

evolution of the North Atlantic Treaty, which was largely the product of a 

specific set of circumstances peculiar to Europe and the Atlantic community— 

the logical culmination of a long series of developments. Practical plans for 
effective collaboration for defence were in progress among the principal 
countries of Western Europe long before such steps were taken . to 

provide for the security of the North Atlantic as an integrated whole... A 

Pacific defence pact could not take shape until present conflicts in Asia 

were resolved.” 
vincing enough at the time, is no longer valid. In the first place, during 
the last three years there has occurred a number of preliminary con- 
ferences and preparatory treaties related to Pacific security. Second, 
two of the “present conflicts’ to which Mr. Acheson referred—the 
Chinese civil war and the Indonesian dispute—have now been “re- 
solved.”” And finally, the underlying assumption that we should wait 
until Asian conflicts are resolved before invoking the principle of col- 
lective security in that area has been shown to have grave shortcom 
ings. While we wait for the “dust to settle’—-to employ another of 
Mr. Acheson’s phrases—we may well find that future aggressors will 
take advantage of its cover to make new foravs. The Korean War 
has brought this home to many. 

A second reason why a Pacific Pact is being reconsidered stems 
from the decision of the United States to rearm Japan as a bulwark 
of anti-communism. That decision raised the vexing question of how 
this could be done without outraging America’s friends. One answer ap- 
peared to be the construction of a general security framework in which 
Japan could play its integrated part, just as the construction of a 
European Defence Community might enable the West to avail itseli 
of West German troops. Thus American planners are coming to 
favour a Pacific Pact as an instrument to permit the use of Japan’s 
resources in creating a “position of strength” in the Pacific. 

A third reason is to be found in the latest developments of the 
tripartite treaty between Australia, New Zealand, and the United 
States. This treaty—the so-called ANZUS Pact—was negotiated at 
the insistence of the Australasian members to offset the peace treaty 
with Japan which they considered too lenient in the absence of a 
guarantee from the U.S. against Japanese aggression. That guarantee 
the ANZUS Pact provided. Yet the meeting at Honolulu in August, 
1952, of the foreign ministers of the three states served notice that 
Japan is no longer considered the main threat. The Pacific Council 
Communique of August 7 announced: “We exchanged views on the 
operations of the United Nations in Korea and the problem of assist- 
ing free nations in Asia to resist communist imperialism.” The only 
mention of Japan is to recognize the treaty existing between that country 
and the United States. The Council discussed “ways and means by which 
it might contribute to the growth of the system of regional security” 
and while it agreed that it would be “premature at this early stage in its 
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own development” to extend its membership, it pointedly left the wav 
open to that goal. In short, the ANZUS Council shows every sign of 
becoming the nucleus of an expanded regional security organization 
in the Pacific. It stands in the same relation to such an organization 
as did the Brussels Treaty to NATO—with the important difference 
that in the case of the ANZUS Pact it is Great Britain and not the 
United States which is, for the moment, a highly interested on-looker 
A fourth and perhaps the most pressing reason for supposing that 
a Pacific Pact is in the offing is that American Far Eastern policy, 
due in part to the exigencies of a presidential election, is reaching a 
turning of the ways. Both the Democratic and the Republican party 
platforms endorse the concept of a Pacific security pact: the Republi- 
cans’ implicitly (“In the balanced consideration of our problems, we 
shall end neglect of the Far East which Stalin has long identified as the 
road to victory over the West’’), the Democrats’ explicitly (‘“Ameri- 
ca’s security pacts with Japan and with the Philippines, Australia and 
New Zealand are indispensable steps toward comprehensive mutual 
security arrangements in that area’). Granted that party platforms, 
in the United States as elsewhere, are far from binding on the suc- 
cessful party, it is clear that both parties are trying to bring a new 
approach to the problem of Pacific securitv; public opinion, disgruntled 
and chafing under the strain of Korea, would hardly permit otherwise. 
And the only new approach in sight (apart from a charge into the 
Chinese mainland or the withdrawal of Western troops from the rim- 
land of Asia—the former politically discredited, the latter politically 
discountenanced) is to broaden existing security arrangements so as to 
include other states that are members of, or are highly concerned with, 
the Pacific. 
II 
Solving the problem of Pacific security by the creation of an Orien- 
tal NATO is a simple idea that must have occurred to many people 
at the same time; it is, therefore, difficult to trace to its source. Its 
earliest discussion seems to have been at a meeting of Asian states at 
New Delhi in January, 1949, at which the main topic was the Indo- 
nesian problem. At that meeting, Prime Minister Nehru proposed that 
Asian states consider the creation of a “permanent arrangement for 
effective mutual consultation and concerted effort in the pursuit of 
common aims.” This was construed in some quarters as a call for a 
regional organization under Article 51 of the UN Charter, similar to 
the North Atlantic Pact then being negotiated in its anti-communist 
orientation. Nehru, however, had no such interpretation in mind and 
immediately withdrew his proposal. No permanent organization of any 
sort emerged; but the Soviet propaganda machine paused in its de- 
nunciation of the forthcoming Atlantic Pact to observe that “the Pa- 
cific bloc is projected in the interests of Anglo-American claimants to 


*Red Star. Quoted in the New York Times, March 21, 1949. 
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world dominion and is directed foremostly against the peoples of the 
Asiatic countries struggling for national independence.” One of the 
tasks of any forthcoming regional organization in the Pacific will be 
to dispel such accusations as these. 

The Pacific Pact project was then taken up by President Elpidio 
Quirino of the Philippines, who proved to be its most faithful and 
vigorous exponent. In July, 1949, he conferred with Chiang Kai-Shek 
in the Philippine summer capital of Baguio, and the two of them is- 
sued a joint statement urging the formation of a non-military Pacific 
Union, the core of which was to be composed of the Philippines, Na- 
tionalist China and South Korea. Invitations to a conference to dis- 
cuss the possibility of expanding its membership were to be sent to 
Thailand, Indonesia, Australia and New Zealand. The United States 
would not be approached; but it was hoped that once the Pacific 
Union became a reality, that country would extend economic and mili- 
tary support. Quirino then left for the United States to clarify his 
ideas. He told the U.S. Senate: 

“T feel very strongly that the free countries of South East Asia and the 

Pacific must themselves start the movement for closer cooperation ... No 

military commitments are contemplated at the moment. The reason is simple. 

The countries concerned have presently no armies, navies or air forces to 

muster under the terms of a military alliance ... If, after the Union has 

been organized and the modes of collaboration have been determined, the 

United States and the other democracies should desire to offer such help as 

should lie in their power to give, it need hardly be said that the offer will 

not only be warmly received, but justly blessed.” 

This broad hint was a matter of some embarrassment to the Ameri- 
can Administration. The presence, for the first time, of the President 
of the newly independent Philippine Republic was an historic occasion 
of which the Administration sought to make the most; yet it was one 
thing to greet a distinguished guest and another to endorse a policy 
at variance with the State Department's pronouncements on the sub- 
ject. Moreover, its co-sponsorship by Chiang aroused well-founded 
suspicions that his motive was primarily to get a share of any aid which 
might be forthcoming to the Pacific Union and to obtain diplomatic 
support for his newly established position on Formosa. Quirino’s over- 
tures were therefore politely deflected, and the only encouragement 
he could take back with him was President Truman’s enigmatic pro- 
mise of “all feasible assistance” for his project. In the meantime the 
other members of the triumvirate had not been idle. Chiang and Syng- 
man Rhee met on August 7, 1949, at Chinhae Bay in South Korea, 
formulated plans for negotiating a military defence pact with other 
Pacific states, and urged Quirino to convene a conference for that 
purpose without delay. 

Quirino’s American visit and the meeting of Chiang and Rhee 
elicited a variety of opinions. In the U.S., friends of the Chinese Na- 


*Congressional Record, August 9, 1949, 11031 
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tionalist regime were jubilant. Representative Walter Judd (Republi- 

can, Minnesota) observed: 

“For a long time it has been apparent that in Asia, just as in Europe, 
the free nations cannot hope to escape Communist conquest unless they make 

a most vigorous collective attack upon their defence problems—with our 

active support and assistance. The real significance of the visit of President 

Quirino . . . is that such a pact in the Pacific has at last been inaugurat 

While our government theorized and dawdled, three leaders in Asia who face 

the reality, not the theory, of communist enslavement—President Elpidio 

Quirino, of the Philippine Republic, former President Chiang Kai-Shek, of 

China, and President Syngman Rhee, of Korea—have moved ahead with 

decision . . . If we cannot lead, we can at least follow these three wise men 

of the East.’” 

More significant, perhaps, than this appraisal from one of Chiang’s 
supporters was an editorial comment of the New York Times pro- 
nouncing the Chiang-Rhee action as ‘‘a move in the right direction.” 
To Pravda the text of their communique left no doubt that “the pri 
jected Pact, according to the intentions of its organizers, must be sup 
plemented (sic) to the aggressive North Atlantic Pact and directed 
against the liberation movements in the Asian countries.’”” The Japan 
ese were reported as feeling that no Pacific Pact could be successful 
without Japan’s participation; while Ue Maung, the Burmese Foreign 
Minister, probably summed up what was in the minds of many ob- 
servers, both Asian and Western, when he stated: “The idea under- 
lying a Pacific Union is good. I’ve nothing to say against it, but I am 
not quite sure that this is the right moment or the movement is spon- 
sored by the right people.’” 

The proposed conference was some time getting under way 
President Rhee commented darkly that “since Mr. Quirino’s visit to 
the White House he has not mentioned the Pacific Pact.’’ However, by 
May, 1950, the representatives of Australia, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, 
Pakistan, the Philippines, and Thailand had gathered at Baguio under 
President Quirino’s auspices. Burma held aloof. Nationalist China, a 
few days before the Conference opened, announced that it would not 
attend unless the Conference would adopt a specifically anti-communist 
position. Quirino, mindful of Indian and Indonesian susceptibilities, 
refused to promise that it would. Chiang and Rhee, the Conference’s 
original sponsors, did not, therefore, send representatives. Despite their 
absence, there was little agreement. Australia and the Philippines want- 
ed the Conference to agree on military co-operation against communist 
aggression; but India and Thailand refused to make any military 
commitments or to consider making them. The Conference failed to 
adopt a Philippines’ proposal to create a permanent organization. 
Vague resolutions pledging cultural and economic co-operation were 


*Congressional Record, August 9, 1949, 11140. 

*‘New York Times, August 9, 1949. Editorial, “Toward a Pacific Pact.” 
"New York Times, August 10, 1949. 

*Ibid., August 26, 1949. 
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passed; but this had been pledged without much success before, at 
such gatherings as the South East Asia League or the Asian Relations 
Conference of 1947. President Quirino’s statement that the Conference 
was “epoch-making” was, therefore, sceptically received; while critics 
of a Pacific Pact pointed to the failure of the Baguio Conference as 
proof that the nations of the Pacific basin were far from ready to 
undertake the obligations and responsibilities of a collective security 
alliance. 

The Baguio conferees had scarcely dispersed when the Korean 
War broke out. Agitation for a Pacific Pact arose immediately in new 
and influential quarters. In a statement of July 2, 1950, a number of 
Republican leaders advocated the creation of a Pacific Council in 
which the United States could play a leading role. Ten days later the 
Foreign Affairs Committee of the House of Representatives unani- 


mously endorsed a Pacific area mutual defence pact as a crucial and 
immediate objective of foreign policy. In the fall of 1950, the Aus- 
tralian Foreign Minister, Mr. Percy Spender, urged upon a Common- 
wealth Conference in London and the American State Department the 
creation of a Pacific Pact to parallel NATO; Prime Minister Holland 
of New Zealand did likewise at the Prime Ministers’ Conference in 
London early in 1951. Governor Dewey, who had recently undertaken 
a “journey to the far Pacific’ from which he had returned an out- 
spoken advocate of a Pacific Pact, saw the problem this way: 

“In the Pacific it is perfectly clear the time has now come to draw a line- 
to draw a line around the free nations—and to say to the world :—this is the 
area of human freedom! Step across it at your risk! And if you do you'll 
get the same kind of a bloody nose you got in Korea.” 

It was not, of course, that simple. But many persons were coming 
round to the point of view expressed, for example, by Mr. Gordon 
Graydon in the Canadian House of Commons: 


“There was a time when I was of the opinion that... perhaps it 
was not feasible to have a Pacific Pact among the nations of that area . 
But I am convinced that . . the Government of Canada would be well 
advised to explore at once the possibilities There are many—and I am one 


of them—who feel that the North Koreans would not have dared to cross 
the 38th parallel on that memorable June day of 1950 had the free nations 
plainly declared that an attack upon one would be regarded as an attack 


upon all.’" 

Noting these expressions of opinion at home and abroad, the Ameri- 
can State Department began to waver in its opposition to the creation 
of such a pact. The first indication of a change in policy came in a 
statement (February 9, 1952) by Dean Rusk, the Assistant Secretary 
of State in charge of Far Eastern Affairs, that, while the United 
States would not initiate a Pacific Pact, it would show “sympathetic 
interest” if Asian and Pacific states did so. In the meantime, President 

"Speech to the Veterans of Foreign Wars. New York Times, August 31, 1951. 
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®Canada, House of Commons Debates. October 22, 1951, pp.360-61. 
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Truman’s Special Ambassador, John Foster Dulles (who had cau- 
tiously favoured a Pacific Pact in his book, Var or Peace, published 
shortly before the Korean War) was sounding opinions in the Far 
East. He returned with a plan for a so-called “Monroe Doctrine of 
the Pacific,” by which the U.S. would join Australia, New Zealand, 
the Philippines and Japan in a mutual defence pact against communist 
aggression. Mr. Acheson disclosed that informal talks on such a pro- 
ject were under way. What emerged was not one but three defence 
pacts: the ANZUS Treaty and the treaties with Japan and _ the 
Philippines. 

These, though welcomed as a step in the right direction, have by 
no means satisfied the advocates of a Pacific Pact, who decry the “bits 
and pieces” approach to the construction of Pacific security and de- 
mand the immediate admission of new members and the consolidation 
of existing security arrangements. Nor are potential applicants lacking. 
When the ANZUS Treaty was first announced, the British Foreign 
Secretary, Mr. Morrison, told the House of Commons that “it would 
not have been unwelcome to us if we had been included in the pro- 
posed pact’; and Conservative policy is more sympathetic to a Pacific 
Pact than was Labour’s. South Korea has been most eager to join, as 
has Nationalist China. Pakistan has indicated that it would accept 
membership if asked. France has arranged for consultative status. The 
Canadian position may be described as one of restrained interest.’ But 
for the moment the United States has not pressed any extension of 
membership. 

IT] 

The most commonly encountered objection to a Pacific Pact is 
that the cultural, political, and economic diversity of the area makes 
impossible the creation of a working alliance. For this reason, it is con- 
tended, any similarities of the Atlantic and Pacific security problems 
are superficial. The nations of the North Atlantic alliance, it is pointed 
out, are bound together by a common culture, by similar political in- 
stitutions, by relatively homogeneous social and economic structures, 
and by like interests and aspirations. Only from such a background 
can effective alliances develop. And such a background the states of 
any comparable Pacific Pact would utterly lack. Furthermore, the Pa- 
cific area is complicated by political problems of a seemingly insuper- 
able nature. What could unite Pinay’s France and Nehru’s India, the 
Philippines and Japan, Indonesia and Nationalist China, a white Aus- 
tralia with any Asian nations? What could overcome India’s repeated 
professions of neutrality in the Cold War? Could even the non-Asian 
states in such a pact agree among themselves, for example, on a com- 
mon China policy? 

This is, indeed, a formidable objection; but it is not decisive. His- 





*See the Statement of the Canadian Minister for External Affairs in the 
House of Commons on October 23, 1951, reprinted in External Affairs, November, 


1951, p.382. 
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tory has shown many times that approaching or existing crises can 
and do unite the strangest bed-fellows; one has to think only of our 
own allies in two world wars. Moreover, the supposed homogeneity of 
the Atlantic “Community,” adduced whenever the Pacific Pact con- 
cept is under fire, is more apparent than real. \WWhat common culture 
binds Great Britain and Turkey together? What political institutions 
bind Portugal and Canada? What similarities link the economies and 
social structures of Norway and Italy? Doubtless these discrepancies 
will not make the forging of the Atlantic alliance any easier; but they 
do not render it impossible. Perhaps, indeed, the Pacific states have 
an advantage over those of the Atlantic so far as the construction of 
an alliance is concerned. They have existed, for the most part, as inde- 
pendent states less than four years; some of the NATO countries, for 
more than four centuries. A matured and ingrained nationalism might 
well make that much more difficult the surrender of sovereignty to 
international or supra-national authorities. And, if one despairs of 
solving the political problems of the probable members of a Pacific 
Pact, one would do well to remember that political problems of com- 
parable magnitude faced NATO but are gradually being overcome. 
To repeat: in an emergency, diverse states can form effective alliances. 
If there is no emergency, there is no need for an alliance. 

A further objection is that a Pacific Pact would involve tlie risk 
of becoming embroiled in a land war in Asia, which is the last place 
that the West should fight. Accordingly, it is argued, if we must con- 
clude defence pacts in the Pacific these should be limited to the “‘island 
states” of the area. An obvious weakness of this strategy is that to 
extend collective security only to these states is to by-pass those which 
stand most gravely in need of it. Lacking anything approaching a naval 
task force, Asian communism must seek out its prey on the main- 
land, its interior and its perimeter. It is the latter—the rimland states 
of Burma, Thailand, Malaya and Indo-China—which is immediately 
threatened. Yet the reluctance to negotiate defence arrangements in 
the form of a collective security agreement with these states for fear 
of committing large numbers of Western troops in their defence is not 
justified. The conclusion of such an agreement would not necessarily 
involve the commitment of Western troops; indeed, the training of 
Asian troops for the defence of their own countries has been under 
way for some time. It is sufficient, in order to secure the deterrent effect 
which is the prime purpose of any such agreement, to undertake to 
recognize an attack on any signatory as an attack on all and to adopt the 
most effective measures to counter any attack that might occur. In view 
of the West’s obligations to Europe, such measures might well be air 
and naval assistance for troops the greater number of whom would be 
Asian. Nor is there any need to wait until ground forces have been 
built up before admitting Asian states to the benefits of collective 
security. There were few soldiers in Western Europe when NATO 
was created. Why, then, continue to forego the deterrent effect which 
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a defence pact would have? Why invest economic and military aid, 
only to forego the greatest dividend ? 

Another objection to concluding a Pacific Pact is that the probable 
nature of communist aggression in Asia is such that traditional de- 
fensive alliances are inadequate to meet the threat. In Asia, it is argued, 
we do not face the possibilitv of a blitzkreig by highly mechanized 
forces but rather that of an infiltration by Chinese foot-soldiers or an 
intensification of fifth column activity, or both. Under such circum- 
stances it might well become difficult to define with precision when an 
armed attack is taking place. Instead of an invasion, we may be con- 
fronted with an insurrection barely distinguishable from civil war. In 
such a case, State A might appeal to State B, its ally, for aid under the 
terms of a defence treaty; but State B might not agree that conditions 
were such as to make those terms operative. This is certainly a difficulty, 
but hardly a decisive objection. The terms of any Pacific Pact could 
be framed to meet this situation; and in any case the pact would retain 
its deterrent effect in the event of a contemplated repetition of the 
type of invasion to which South Korea was subjected. 

Far more fundamental those those already noted is the objection 
that any proposal to conclude an anti-communist defence pact in the 
Far East totally misconceives the nature of the problem. This view, 
which commands the distinguished support of Prime Minister Nehru 
and Justice William O. Douglas, among many others, is based on the 
following argument. The revolution in Asia, of which Chinese and 
other communism is a manifestation, cannot be halted. It is now in its 
infancy and, like infants, wont to thrash about in an irresponsible 
manner. This the Chinese communists have done—not, however, with- 
out provocation (the approach to the Yalu River at the end of 1950). 
Given time, patience and the right treatment, the revolution in Asia 
will flow into more constructive channels. These may not be those de- 
sired by the West; China may remain communist. But if it does, its 
communism will be of an indigenous type, non-aggressive and non- 
imperialistic. The right treatment is not a show of military opposition ; 
this will only provoke. The right treatment is economic and technical 
assistance, on as large a scale as can be provided, to overcome that 
hunger for food and land which makes Asians turn to the false pro- 
mises of the Soviet Union. The wrong treatment is for the West to 
ally itself with corrupt and discredited regimes and to proceed to 
bolster these with military equipment until attacked and to provide 
active support if attacked. 

This argument is both impressive and persuasive, for the good 
reason that much of it is valid. It is right in supposing that the flood 
of Asian nationalism can be channelled but not dammed. It is right 
in affirming that in Asia, as elsewhere, a full stomach has a great 
ideological appeal and that Russia exploits this appeal to its advantage. 
It is right in insisting that we shall never win the friendship of the 
peoples of Asia until we afford concrete instances of our own good 
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will. This is sound advice, and it is regrettable that it is not always fol- 
lowed. But there are flaws. The argument is wrong in so far as it as- 
sumes that under its present leadership Chinese communism is basically 
non-aggressive. It is wrong in so far as it assumes that Chinese com- 
munism, given the right treatment, will inevitably slough off Soviet in- 
fluence and develop along indigenous lines. This is not to rule out such 
a possibility, but merely to question the assumption of its inevitability. 
We cannot assume that Chinese communism will lose its present ag- 
gressive character any more than we can assume that Soviet communism 
will do likewise. We must, therefore, be constantly on guard against 
future aggression in South East Asia for many years to come. 

What constitutes the “right treatment?” This, of course, is the vital 
question. Granted that Chinese communism is likely to retain its ag- 
gressive character for many years, does it follow that economic aid is 
our only guarantee of security? To answer affirmatively is to overlook 
the fact that the communist creed is only one of the several weapons 
in the communist arsenal. Out-and-out aggression is definitely an- 
other, as Korea has shown. Distinct treatment is required for each: 
economic aid and skilful counter-propaganda for the former, and a 
military collective security pact for the latter. Both are urgently re- 
quired. At the same time, practical policy dictates that priorities be 
assigned. Here it is useful to bear in mind that a policy of economic 
assistance is essentially a long-term policy, while that of a military 
defence pact is designed to combat an immediate threat. A further 
consideration has been pointed out: 

“While economic problems facing Pacific nations are of fundamental 
importance, it is possible that these nations will find it easier to co-operate 
first on military matters. Recent experience with NATO has shown that 
nations, unable or unwilling to discuss constructively their common economic 
problems, are willing to discuss military cooperation and can act effectively 
on that level.’” 

The Nehru-Douglas critique contains one further point which war- 
rants the closest attention: the warning against entering into liaison or 
alliance with regimes which have become discredited in the eves of 
Asian nationalists. To insist upon the good sense of this warning is not 
to fall into the error of moralizing in the realm of international politics 
where, if recent publicists are to be believed, no morality exists; it is 
the epitome of self-interest. Vet difficulties arise in deciding what de- 
gree of disreputability bars a regime or ruler from our association. 

The most fundamental objection, then, to a Pacific Pact is not 
decisive, but it does furnish two solemn warnings for the West: 
recognize that military aid is no substitute for economic aid, and vice 
versa; refrain from admitting to such a Pact regimes which are of ill 
repute among Asian people. Only if it is possible to negotiate a Pacific 
Pact without succumbing to either of these besetting temptations is it 
in the interest of the free world to do so. 


Pacific Security.” Report of the Policy Study Committee of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations of Hawaii, August, 1952, p.8. 
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THE New Society. By Edward Hallett Carr. 1951. (London, Toronto: 

Macmillan. viii, 119pp. $1.75, members $1.40) 

The six lectures which make up this book were delivered in the 
Third Programme of the B.B.C. in May and June 1951. Professor Carr 
offers here popular, but nonetheless brilliant, discussions of the nature of 
history, the planned economy, the welfare state, the transition from indi- 
vidualism to mass democracy, and the road to freedom. Throughout the 
book he keeps constantly before his reader the process of interaction 
between past and future, between objective and subjective, between the 
determined and the free which, for him, is the essential element of his- 
tory and the essential element of freedom. Such an approach yields not 
“the absolute and irrevocable judgments which we expect from the 
scientist, but the critical insights which belong to the study of history 
and politics.” In none of his previous writings has he presented such 
an altogether stimulating interpretation of the revolution of our time. 

What are the sources of the challenge and the charm of Mr. Carr’s 
interpretation of the contemporary scene? The charm is, of course, due 
to his style: he is an essayist in the great English tradition. But the 
challenge is due to something much more rare among historians — a 
discerning knowledge of the social sciences as well as of intellectual his 
tory. It is this knowledge that enables him to avoid the nostalgia and the 
clichés in which even writers like Arnold Toynbee and Bertrand Russell 
have been swallowed up. His grasp of Freudian psychology, for ex- 
ample, gives to Mr. Carr’s analysis of the democratic belief in the 
efficacy of rational discussion a depth and a precision which must surely 
be unequalled in contemporary writing on this topic. Likewise, his know- 
ledge of social psychology gives to his discussion of the basic problems 
of the mass democracy of our age an unrivalled objectivity and com- 
prehensiveness. 

The appearance of this series of B.B.C. lectures raises once again 
the question of the contribution that the C.B.C. is making to the objec- 
tive and scientific discussion of public affairs. The recent broadcasts of 
the evening meetings of the twenty-first annual conference of the Cana- 
dian Institute on Public Affairs at Lake Couchiching marked a notable 
advance in the policy of the C.B.C. There is a great need in Canada for 
widespread diffussion, through radio broadcasts, of the new knowledge 
which has become available to social scientists in this century. Mr. Carr 
has shown that this knowledge need not remain the exclusive property 
of experts but, on the contrary, may be made widely known. The Cana- 
dian people are, as the questions and attitudes of the audience at the 
Lake Couchiching conference shows, hardly aware of the existence of 
thinkers of Mr. Carr’s stature. Perhaps the C.B.C. could make a signifi- 
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cant contribution to adult education by launching a series of broadcasts 
on philosophers and social scientists as guides in an age of anxiety, a 
series which might well prepare its listeners for the later shock of a full 
treatment such as Mr. Carr gave the British public. 


Victoria College, University of Toronto, August 1952. John A. Irving 


JOURNEY TO THE Far Paciric. By Thomas E. Dewey. 1952. (Double- 

day and Son: New York, Toronto. 340pp. $4.00 U.S.) 

This is one of those few books where the reviewer cannot avoid tak- 
ing into consideration the influence of the author. As a book, it is not 
particularly informative; the political situations encountered are dealt 
with cautiously ; the writing is hardly great prose. It would be relatively 
unimportant were it not that Governor Dewey is the author. Here we 
have a man who on two occasions carried the national banner for the 
Republican party; who is a great Governor of the wealthiest State in 
the Union; who, quite possibly, may occupy an important cabinet post 
in the Government of the United States (if the Republicans gain a 
victory in the November election). To the reviewer, the author’s point 
of view is at least as important as the material in the book. 

The book is made up of three “atmospheres” which creep in almost 
one on top of the other with remarkable regularity. First there is the 
“travel book” atmosphere. Here Governor Dewey is most interesting. 
There are glimpses of life in the tropics—pictures provided for the 
reader—almost as clear as a photograph. It is the wide-eyed wonder 
that can exist at times in the most sophisticated man. The second 
“atmosphere” is a little more deliberate, more calculated. It is a dis- 
cussion of the existing political situations. Governor Dewey wants the 
reader to remember that it is a mature analysis he is presenting. 
Finally, the third atmosphere is one in which Governor Dewey forces 
his personality at the reader. These passages are filled with the first 
person singular. They have the effect of trying to prove something 
which can be proved only by tasting, by experience. It shows the 
Governor in what could possibly be the worst light. He judges the 


value of his fellow men—almost labels them against his own back 


ground of experience. The book cannot be read without this exposure 
to the author’s personality. It is not a warm personality—it is coldly 
efficient, reasoning, and evaluating. 

Journey to the Far Pacific takes the reader on a trip through some 
eight countries with detours to Okinawa and Augkor. A fast pace is 
maintained with little or no time for “window shopping” along the 
route. Appointments are made considerably in advance—schedules are 
speeches have to be prepared and made—briefing 


strictly adhered to- 
must be allowed for— 


sessions are in evidence—press conferences 
certain U.S. theories have to be expounded to help out the State 
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Department. These are the responsibilities which Governor Dewey took 
on his shoulders. The passages throughout the book which refer to 
these responsibilities are cautious, and illuminating only in_ short 
glimpses. 

It is the unexpected that arouses interest in this book; the items 
that could not be scheduled months in advance. Among these items are 
several referring to farm visits. The Governor’s schedule included a 
few hours allotted to an agricultural trip in each country. While in some 
cases, the Minister for Agriculture, or officials, accompanied him, the 
stories have a ring of genuineness about them that too often is lacking in 
other parts of the book. 

To the reader who wants to know what some of Governor Dewey’s 
more obvious thoughts were about Japan, the Philippines, Korea, 
Formosa, Hong Kong, Indo-China, Malaya and the Indonesian Archi- 
peligo, the book is valuable. For an insight that is rare and fine into 
some of the farming conditions of these countries, the book ‘s a must. 


Toronto, September, 1952. H. D. Jouns 


THE NEAR EAsT AND THE GREAT Powers. [Edited by Richard N. Frye. 
1951. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. pp.214. $3.50 
U3) 

The basis of this book is a group of papers presented at a three-day 
conference held at Harvard University in August 1950. The papers 
have been revised, and edited for publication by Richard N. Frye, 
Assistant Professor of Middle Eastern Studies at Harvard. 

The contributors, sixteen in number, include Oxford’s distinguished 
orientalist, H. A. R. Gibb, Lebanon’s Charles Malik, Moshe Keren, 
Counselor of the Israeli Embassy in Washington, Charles P. Issawi 
of the UN Secretariat, Leonid I. Strakhovsky of the University of 
Toronto, with American participants from the government service and 
oil industry as well as the universities and the Middle East Institute. 

Ralph Bunche in an introduction says: “With regard to the aims 
and policies of the great powers, it is not very clear what their ultimate 
objectives in their Near Eastern policies are, and I have in mind par- 
ticularly the United States and the United Kingdom . . . it may certainly 
be doubted that their policies in the Near East are reaping, or for that 
matter are likely to reap in a time of crisis, any handsome dividends.” 
\nd he points out that resentment against the United States for their 
positive recognition and support of Israel, and against the British for 
their failure to support the Arabs in the Palestine conflict, is the 
dominant element in the Arab attitude toward the west today. Thirty 
or forty million dollars a year, probably more in the next few years, is 
being provided, mainly by the United States, to alleviate and help 
solve the refugee problem, but there is no gratitude for this since it is 
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seen as small compensation for losses suffered because of Western 
Power or United Nations policy, or lack of policy. Point IV money is 
being freely offered to the Arab Governments, but when it is not being 
spurned, as in Syria, it is being accepted as a matter of necessity, as 
in Jordan, to help in maintaining solvency. All the while Soviet pro- 
paganda fans the resentment, and loses no opportunity to create 
mistrust and suspicion of the West. 

As a matter of practical fact the West has to be vitally interested 
in the Near East, as the chief source of oil for Western Europe, and 
the hub of air and sea communications with the farther East. Stable 
economies, and stable and friendly governments in the area, are of the 
first importance to the West, so that Professor Gibb in a concluding 
note is able to say: “We have been coming gradually to realize that the 
ultimate problem which we are facing (in this conference) is how to 
get the ideas and the objectives of democracy across to the peoples of 
the Near East, and what that means for us and for them. ... If we are 
to get democracy across to the Near East as something which will 
make sense, then we have to interpret democracy as service.’’ It is not 
enough to transplant the British forms of parliamentary government in 
Jordan or the French in Lebanon. And we must persuade the people 
of the under-developed countries to believe that our conception of service 
from government involves not only service to the citizens of our own 
state, but to those of all states with which our interests are bound up. 


Ottawa, September 19, 1952. Joun E. Ropsins 


British Lasour’s ForeiGN Poricy. By Elaine Windrich. 1952. 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press; Toronto: Oxford. ix, 268pp. 
$5.00, members $4.00) 

With every wish to be charitable, it is difficult to see to whom this 
book is to be useful. Its subtitle is misleading since, in its 259 pages, 
there is only one paragraph to which the term ‘analysis’ could be 
applied. Not only is the book almost purely descriptive, but it is 
uncritically so. Miss Windrich tells us that its preparation was begun 
during the Labour party’s annual conference of 1950; that the staff of 
Transport House gave her invaluable help; and that Mr. H. Reynolds, 
party agent, arranged interviews for her with many members of the 
Labour Government and the Labour Party. One is tempted to add that, 
had the book been written by the party agent, the result would have 
been much the same. That the author should have used party state- 
ments for a history of a party’s policy, is quite proper; that she should 
have simply reproduced them, without consideration of their internal 
consistency; of their accuracy as descriptions of, or their relevance to, 
concrete situations when they were made; or of their importance in 
historical perspective, is not so proper. Historical perspective, however, 
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is not Miss Windrich’s strong suit. Her opening sentence says that “in 
British politics the doctrine of ‘‘continuity” in foreign policy irrespective 
of electoral change was not seriously challenged until the appearance 
of the Labour party.” It is a view which would surprise (to name no 
others) Bolingbroke and Stanhope; Pitt and Fox; Wellington and 
Palmerston ; Gladstone and Disraeli. ' 

The result is a book which is of little use to those who already know 
something of the subject and which will seriously mislead those who 
do not. It is partisan in (intellectually) the worst of ways; in that, 
while constantly talking of principles in foreign policy, it as constantly 
shifts its own criteria accordingly as Labour or non-Labour govern- 
ments are in question. Thus, whenever any possible criticism of the 
Labour Government is in question, we are told (p.258) that “it is the 
application of . . . principles that proves most difficult for no govern- 
ment has, in foreign affairs, as it has in domestic affairs, the power 
immediately to apply its principles.”” Similarly, the publisher’s cover 
explains that the freedom of action of the Labour Government was 
limited by “the inheritance of previous commitments and the necessity 
of concurrence from other foreign powers.” These limitations on the 
action of government are, of course, very real, but Miss Windrich 
never allows their benefits to any but Labour governments. For the 
whole periods 1906-23, 1924-29, 1931-39, during which Labour was 
not in office, she is content to list the “demands” of Labour (demands 
which could only have been met if the British government had been in 
a position to dictate to the governments of all other Great Powers) and 
to imply that, if these demands were not immediately realised, and 
war and poverty very briefly abolished from off this earth, it was solely 
due to the particular wickedness of non-Labour British Governments. 

In the same way, the Labour view is recorded (p.218) that the 
recognition of the Communist Chinese government “was really no more 
than the recognition of a fact which it could not help. ... It was not for 
the British Government to inject into the problem of recognition the 
question of the political color of the government concerned. . . . In 
China, the People’s government had won the civil war .. .” In the 
reviewer's opinion, this is sound doctrine. More important, since 
Canning, it has been traditional British practice. But a great deal of 
Miss Windrich’s book is devoted to reproducing Labour’s objections 
to the same doctrine being applied to the case of Spain; and she 
appears, as everywhere, to be quite unconscious of any inconsistency. 
Elsewhere, (p.170), the author argues that, Labour having now a share 
in the responsibility of office, the presence of the Soviet Union and the 
United States has become “essential to the building of peace’’: yet, in all 
that large part of the book which deals with the period 1919-39, the 
failure to produce a peaceful world order in the absence of these two 
greatest powers is attributed solely to the failures of non-Labour 
British Governments. Indeed, we are told (p.152) that, had Britain 
given a bold lead in 1938, she would have had the support of Turkey 
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and Greece, probably Poland, certainly Holland, Belgium, Scandinavia, 
Finland and the Baltic States; and that “such a combination, founded 
on the law, would be irresistible indeed”! On the same page, the 
author is content to repeat the Labour claim that the course of Anglo- 
German relations in 1938 “showed the futility of dealing with dictator 
states on the assumptions that usually prevailed in the intercourse of 
States”; without noticing that the first half of her book constantly 
reproduces Labour arguments that dealing with the Russian dictatorship 
on the assumptions common between states would be enormously fruit- 
ful of good results. 

Given this fundamental dichotomy of judgment, it is not surprising 
that the book should be uncritical, and not always accurate, in parti- 
culars. The Labour party’s case for recognizing the Russian government 
is repeated on p.73 et seg. on grounds of trade without mentioning that 
the United States, which did not recognize the Russian government until 
1932, enjoyed a much larger Russian trade than did Britain and Italy 
which did grant recognition, and nearly as large a trade as did Germany, 
which granted recognition ten years earlier. On p.100, we are simply 
told (a propos of the crisis of 1931) that ‘“‘when the peace system was 
constructed, it was assumed that political democracy would be the 
prevailing system of government, that the League would be universal 
and would impose all-round limitation and reduction of armaments, 
that the cult of war was dead, and that the prevailing economic system 
would continue to function successfully.’ Nothing is said of the political 
calibre of those who had erected policy on such assumptions. Lack of 
space precludes specific comment on the author’s treatment of the 
rise of Nazisin; the Abyssinian crisis; the reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land and “Munich”: but it is fair to say that, in each case, she reproduces 
the stale formulae of Mr. Gollancz’ **Roman” pamphlets for the election 
of 1945; and, in what purports to be historical analysis, we are entitled 
to ask tor something better. Moreover, there are all too many half, or 
quarter, truths. If (p.150) it was clear to Labour that the German 
occupation of the Rhineland was a preliminary to “an attack on peaceful 
states east and west’, why did Mr. Dalton declare that “the Labour party 
would not support the taking of military sanctions or even economic 
sanctions”? And when the reader has absorbed the dictum (p.155) that 
the Labour party denounced the results of Munich as a victory for 
brute force, let him turn to Hansard and read the speeches of Miss 
Wilkinson and of Messrs. Lansbury, Maxton, Barr, and McGovern. 

Given the general historical amnesia which affected the whole 
Kenglish-speaking world between 1919 and 1939, it is doubtful whether 
there is much to be gained by approaching the history of foreign policy 
in those years from the starting-point of party but, if the attempt was 
to be made, it could have been much better done. The one paragraph 
in the book which points the way to “enuine analysis is the first on 
page 4. Had Miss Windrich chosen to expand that paragraph into a 
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book (on the lines for example, of Mr. R. B. McCallum’s Public 
Opinion and the Last Peace) she could have given us a very valuable 
and much-needed study. 


McGill University. H. N. FievpHous! 


Tue Repusiic or INpiA. By Alan Gledhill. 1951. (London: Stevens. 
309pp. $11.50) 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AusTRALIA. Edited by G. W. Paton. 1952. 

(London: Stevens. 355pp. $12.75.) 

The Common Law has proved its extraordinary adaptability by 
becoming the basis of the legal systems of a large part of the modern 
world. The manner of its “reception” into the legal systems of widely 
different communities is of great interest to all students of law and 
government. The publishers of these volumes have projected a series 
under the general title The British Commonwealth: the Development of 
its Laws and Constitutions. Other volumes are to deal with the United 
Kingdom, Canada, New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, and 
Ceylon. In conception and execution the volumes will deal (if the two 
under review are typical) primarily with the legal systems of the 
countries under discussion rather than with their systems of constitu 
tional law and government. The volumes are therefore aimed, pre- 
sumably, at lawyers and legal scholars though they will reward study 
by all students of government. 

Mr. Gledhill has produced the most interesting of the two books 
under notice. It has the advantage of being the first authoritative account 
of the government and legal structure of the Republic of India. Even 
if he were not the first in the field, the author would have a subject of 
extraordinary interest. India had one of the most complex and mature 
§ Asian civilizations. Yet India has met the institutional requirements of 
a commercial and industrial economy by adopting practically the whole 
system of law and justice of the United Kingdom (save personal law 
and law of land tenure). This has been, evidently, not simply an im 
position of law by a conquering power. From the eighteenth century 


onward the Company’s servants and the Company's courts were not 
reluctant to employ indigenous legal principles. Only from necessity did 
English principles and English usage become dominant in the absence 
of suitable and authoritative principles of local law. Even with the 
almost revolutionary break which accompanied the setting up of the 
Republic, it is clear that the legal system imposed by the British is 
firmly rooted. The law which developed in British India was a dis- 
tillation of the enduring principles of the Common Law. More or less 
despotic regimes always find the task of codification easy, and the 
series of brilliant Law Members of the Council in India (including 
Macaulay and Sir Henry Maine) left behind them codifications of 
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the law which anticipated by many years the shape of law reform in 
England. 

Mr. Gledhill has also devoted a large part of his book to the new 
Indian ccnstitution. He finds that it is more certain to give India strong 
governn:cix than to guarantee the enlargement of democratic govern- 
ment. “All previous Indian governments have been despotic,” he says, 
“and the main Indian objection to the rule which ceased in 1947 was 
not that it was despotic, but that it was British. Despite the absorption 
of many Western political principles, the Indian, unless his judgment 
is obscured by nationalism or communalism, is prepared to concede that 
the ruler must be given adequate power to rule, and to act in emer- 
gencies.”’ He discusses fully the adaptation of parliamentary principles 
to the government of India, and has an illuminating account of the 
nature of Indian federalism. His comparisons with other federal sys- 
tems—particularly the Canadian—would be happier had they been 
based on as thorough a knowledge as he evidently possesses of India. 
It would have been helpful if he had included the Indian constitution in 
an appendix. 

While Mr. Gledhill’s book on India deserves a wide public, the 
audience for Mr. Paton’s is less easy to determine. While much of it is 
new and interesting, it suffers—like all volumes written by a variety 
of “specialist” authors—from unevenness, omissions, and some repeti- 
tion. 

In the nineteenth century Australians were great experimenters 
with the law. Australia was one of the first countries to attempt a 
deliberate adaptation of its legal system to the needs of an egalitarian 
democracy. In discussing the legislative experiments in social control 
(which in many respects were inconsistent with the fundamental indi- 
vidualism of the Common Law) the editor says: “In any realistic 
survey the distinction between ‘lawyer’s law’ and ‘political’ law is 
rapidly becoming obsolete: to understand the operation of the common 
law we must examine the statutory modifications and consider the 
milieu in which they operate. The chapter on the rural economy would 
be entirely ineffective, if it merely listed and summarized the statutes 
without attempting to explain the economic problems to which Parlia- 
ment attempted to supply an answer.”” This is a laudable objective. 
Unfortunately the book fails in some of its sections to live up to the 
editor’s conception. 

The treatment of Australian constitutional law 1s, perhaps, peculiarly 
deficient. There is, indeed, a good chapter by Professor Friedmann on 
Administrative Law, but little else. The authors may have assumed 
the Australian constitution was sufficiently lacking in general interest 
to warrant full discussion in this volume. Mr. Paton could have made 
the book a good deal more useful to potential readers outside Australia— 
to whom it is presumably addressed—had he dealt more adequately 
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with the Australian constitution. As it is, too many of the chapters look 
at Australia from the point of view of “lawyer’s law.” 


McGill University. J. R. MALtory 


THe Memorrs oF Hersert Hoover: THe CABINET AND THE PREsI- 
DENCY, 1920-1933. 1952. (New York, Toronto: MacMillan. xii. 
405pp. $6.25, members $5.00) 

Most of this second volume of Mr. Hoover’s memoirs is devoted to 
the unspectacular domestic policy of the period. In the years between 
1921 and 1928 Mr. Hoover made the commerce department a fairly 
effective agency for encouraging the expansion, and to some extent, 
the self-regulation of business. He emphasizes his formula of initiating 
and facilitating concerted action amongst businessmen for the curtail- 
ment of industrial waste, the expansion of air transport and radio, and 
other fields of endeavour; but one feels that he taxes credulity when he 
heads one chapter, “Curing Bad Business Practices and the Business 
Cycle.” 

Time after time Mr. Hoover is able to refer to incidents and deci- 
sions which prove beyond doubt his own sincerity, his willingness to 
forego still greater wealth in the interest of public service, and his 
personal abhorrence of corruption. But it cannot be said that he paints 
a clear picture either of his ideas, their origins, or the men who helped 
him formulate and implement them. There are several cryptic com- 
ments on other leading men with whom he was associated, but actual 
relationships are scarcely touched. In the case of Warren G. Harding 
the author officially adds his own testimony as to the nature and causes 
of that president’s death, but is silent on his reasons for entering the 
Harding cabinet which he must have known was largely disreputable. 

The volume is somewhat disjointed because the author has chosen 
to deal with the Great Depression and its ramifications in a third volume. 
This leaves many gaps both in the domestic picture and in his treatment 
of foreign policy—including the moratorium on international debts and 
the calling of the world economic conference. 

In foreign policy (as in domestic affairs), wherever there was a 
choice between government and private action, Mr. Hoover favoured pri- 
vate agencies. At the same time, although he spoke much on the subject, 
his theories about the relationship of business and government were 
never crystal clear—and this book does little to make them so. Referring 
to the British campaign to obtain credits for European governments in 
1920, Mr. Hoover writes, ‘““The world needs to get away from the notion 
of governmental help, both internally and externally, and get back to 
work and to business.” But later on, describing the way in which 
Harding, Coolidge, and Mellon watered down the government’s control 
of American loans to foreign countries, he admits he thought their 
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action wrong. And while he considered it ‘collectivist’, ‘socialist’, or 
‘fascist’, (with him the terms are all interchangeable) for the govern- 
ment to sell electric power, or to provide credits to foreign governments, 
he grows heated about the war he conducted through the Commerce 
Department to crush foreign business combinations. In the course of 
this struggle he used the Bureau of Mines to discover potash in Texas, 
thus damaging German potash interests, and, by directing the operations 
of American rubber companies, he broke British rubber price main- 
tenance. “While such low prices were not in the world interest,” he 
writes, “they at least demonstrated the United States could protect 
itself.” 

Throughout Mr. Hoover’s comments upon international affairs 
there runs unbroken the stream of suspicion and fear of “infection from 
European ideologies.” The net result, although the author vigorously 
denies it, was a deep-seated isolationism. Although the America-first 
complex was apparently modified from time to time by such mild sorties 
as the Nine Power Treaty, the Kellog Pact or representation on the 
Lytton Commission, in essence the Republican years witnessed a steady 
withdrawal and a willingness to blame a worsening international situa- 
tion upon British and European imperialism. This last interpretation is 
particularly attractive to Mr. Hoover for the years in which Ramsay 
MacDonald was at the British helm, and the account of the Prime 
Minister’s visit is both revealing and unflattering to MacDonald. 

The withdrawal of American military force from Latin America, 
and the inauguration of a “good neighbor” policy are fairly fully 
treated and the author gives a pardonable emphasis to his part in 
bringing about a better relationship in that field—pardonable since 
the Democrats so effectively appropriated both the policy and the 
name, Withdrawal, however, when applied to the question of the 
Japanese attack on Manchuria, calls forth a spirited defence rather 
than simple self-congratulation. The author is concerned to show that 
the desire of Henry L. Stimson, his Secretary of State, to apply eco- 
nomic sanctions would certainly have led to war. He relies upon this 
argument (ignoring the recent example of sanctions in the cold war) and 
buttresses it with evidence that neither the British nor the French 
would have co-operated. in the application of sanctions. Certainly, he 
observes, neither would have gone to war to halt Japan: “thus, irres- 
pective of any views of my own, the problem resolved itself into moral 
sanctions . . . .” Having blocked Stimson’s plea for sanctions, the 
President later suggested that non-recognition of Japanese conquests 
be implemented, and in this volume indulges himself to the extent of 
stating that the term ‘Stimson Doctrine’ is inaccurate as applied to the 
ineffectual policy of non-recognition. ‘“‘Having seen the wreckage to 
civilization by World War I”, writes Mr. Hoover, “I believed that the 
long-view contribution to preserving peace would be for America to 
stand on moral forces alone in support of law between nations. It was 
not isolationism 
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Although this volume is not the perfect form one would wish for 
such important reminiscences, Mr. Hoover is perfoming a definite ser- 
vice in attempting the work, and is producing bits of evidence and a few 
behind-the-scenes comments which are of permanent value. One of the 
most interesting of these is his account of how far Calvin Coolidge 
carried the mystery of his not choosing to run in 1928—to the extent 
of never revealing his real wish in the matter to a man as close to him 
as was the author of this book. 


Winnipeg KENNETH McNAUGH1 


JAPAN IN Wortp History. By G. B. Sansom. 1951. (New York: 
International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. 94pp. $2.00, 
members $1.60) 

THE Lert WING IN JAPANESE Potitics. By Evelyn S. Colbert. 1952. 
(New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. xii, 352pp. $4.00, mem- 
bers $3.20) 

Japan In World History is the title of a slim volume containing 
five lectures delivered by Sir George Sansom at the University of 
Tokyo. Sir George claims to be no authority upon Japanese history, but 
the great depth of thought behind these lectures belies his modesty. The 
lectures recall Toynbee in some respects. The subject is the place of 
Japan in history, not so much as a story in itself, but the part played 
by the Japanese nation in world history. Extremely interesting are 
some parallels drawn—the history of agriculture before the Restora 
tion—the difficulties ascribed to feudalism in the Tokugawa period. 
The author searches for these comparisons in almost every field. For 
instance, the gradual evolution of Buddhist doctrine from the Nara 
sects to the truly Japanese Buddhism of the later Jodo and Nichirin 
sects, is compared with Christianity and the differences between the 
ante-Nicene and post-Nicene doctrines. 

Sir George Sansom has contributed much towards an understanding 
of the Japanese race. This small volume adds to his stature, if that is 
possible. 

The Left Wing In Japanese Politics presents a clear picture of a 
complicated and confusing subject. Mrs. Colbert has covered the subject 
in three main periods (a) the rapid growth of proletariat groups in the 
new atmosphere of political freedom created by the occupation, (b) the 
“left” in office in 1947 under Premier Katayama, and (c) the decline in 
influence of the Communists following the increased strength of tl 
Socialists in the elections of January 1949 and June 1950. There are 
several facts seen as contributing to this gradual decline in influence 
the refusal of the Soviets to repatriate large groups of Japanese, the 
hostile attitude of those who were repatriated, the action of the Com 
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munists towards the occupation, and the repudiation of Nozaka’s strategy 
by Moscow. 

No conclusions are drawn from this scholarly and carefully docu- 
mented work. One is led to believe, almost, that anything could happen 
and that the balance between right and left is an almost equal one. Inter- 
national events, economical strength, and markets for her goods will 
determine which way that balance will swing for Japan. 


H. D. Jouns 


Toronto, August 1952. 


ANNUAL Review oF Unitrep Nations Arrairs. Edited by Clyde 
1952. (New York: New York 


l 
Kagleton and Richard N. Swift. 
l Oxford University Press. vil, 


Iniversity Press. London, Toronto: 
278pp. $4.50, members $3.60) 

This volume is the record of the third meeting of the Institute for 
Annual Review of United Nations Affairs. Sixteen distinguished 
authorities, most of them members of the UN Secretariat, contribute 
papers on various activities and problems of the United Nations in 
1951—political, economic, social, and administrative. The text of an 
informal panel discussion, conducted by four members of the Faculty 
of New York University and Miss Anne Winslow of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, follows each paper. The resulting 
symposium is of a very high order indeed. All the papers are well 
worth reading. I singled out as especially rewarding Mr. Byron Price’s 
discussion of the Secretariat, Mr. Oscar Schachter’s paper on ‘Prob- 
lems of Law and Justice” and Mr. Hugh Keenleyside’s on “Technical 
Assistance.”” Few bureaucrats can be expected to publicize the faults of 
their own departments, and international bureaucrats are no exception ; 
but any tendency towards complacency is offset by some searching 
commentary and criticism in the discussion. Like its two predecessors, 
the 1951 edition succeeds admirably in bringing the United Nations to 
life. This is the distinctive characteristic of the series, and it is to be 
hoped that these stimulating and informative proceedings will continue 
to be available to the public. 


Winnipeg, August 1952. JAMES Eayrs 


VOTING AND THE HANDLING OF DISPUTES IN THE SECURITY COUNCIL. 
By Eduardo Jiménez de Aréchaga. 1951. (New York: Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. 189pp. $2.00) 

Two conclusions emerge from this careful analysis, by an Uruguayan 
international lawyer and diplomat, of the operation of the Security 
Council during its first five years: first, that in dealing with disputes 
and situations under Chapters VI and VII of the Charter the Security 
Council has already evolved a considerable corpus of precedent to guide 
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it in the future; and second, that it has developed procedures not 
expressly set out in the Charter itself to enable it to function in changing 
political circumstances. Sefior Jiménez does not think that the obstruc- 
tionist tactics of the Soviet Union need lessen the usefulness of the 
Council. He makes out a good case for the illegality of the ‘double 
veto”, and outlines a scheme (pp. 11-15) whereby any attempt to use 
it can be foiled by certain manoeuvres on the part of the President of 
the Council. By thus increasing the range and scope of procedural 
matters, he believes, the work of the Security Council may be progres- 
sively expanded, the recalcitrance of any one of the Big Five notwith- 
standing. Despite the impressive legalistic argument with which Sefior 
Jiménez buttresses his case, I doubt whether most readers will be 
convinced, No amount of juristic juggling can alter the basic political 
fact that the success of the Security Council depends upon the co- 
operation of its permanent members; the growing importance of the 
General Assembly in the security field is testimony to this. This book 
is more for the advanced student than the general reader; it will cer 
tainly be studied attentively by delegates to the Security Council and 
their advisors. 


Winnipeg, August 1952. JAMES Eayrs 


STRENGTHENING THE FRAMEWORK OF PEACE: A STUDY OF CURRENT 
PROPOSALS FOR AMENDING, DEVELOPING, OR REPLACING PRESENT 
INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTIONS FOR THE MAINTENANCE OF PEACE. 
By Alan De Rusett. 1950 (London & New York: Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. Toronto: Oxford University Press. xiii, 
225pp. $4.50, members $3.60) 

Two years have elapsed since Mr. de Russet wrote his book, but 
the theme remains timely as evidenced by the recent decision of the 
Parliamentary Assembly of the Schuman Plan states to draft a federal 
constitution for West European political union. Mr. de Russet’s book 1s 
a comprehensive and explanatory study of proposals for changing or 
modifying the institutions for world peace and welfare. Five types of 
proposals are described. The work begins with proposals for the develop- 
ment of the United Nations without immediate amendment of the 
Charter. The second section deals with proposals for increased inter- 
national police forces and improved judicial procedures. A third approach 
is described in terms of ‘functionalism’: to develop world government 
through doing rather than imposition from on top—a process of bureau- 
cratic infiltration. 

Proposals for World Federal Government make up the fourth sec- 
tion. Here one must praise the author, a former assistant secretary of 
the United Nations Association in Great Britain, for his fair presenta- 
tion. In the United States much competition has existed between the 
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United Nations Associations and the World Government advocates and 
to find one of the parties to such disputes appreciatively describing the 
opposition 1s reassuring. 

The last section deals with proposals for the unification of Europe 
in terms of the functional and the federalist approaches. The book, then, 
is largely a catalogue of movements. 

Central to the work, assuming acceptance of the need for world poli- 
tical integration, are the differences between the movements described. 
There is little quarrel between them about the objective of strength- 
ening the framework of peace. Dispute revolves around the problem of 
means: functionalism or federalism? The various schools tend to reflect 
their national origins. The British are more inclined to evolutionary 
functionalism which is in line with their constitutional experience. 
Others, such as the Americans, are apt to insist upon a full-fledged 
constitutional solution. The one approach is conservative; the other, 
liberal and revolutionary. It is the ancient battle between the ‘realist’ and 
the ‘idealist.’ 

In looking back over the two years which have elapsed since the 
book was written, one is forced to admit that the “realists”, the func- 
tionalists, and the empiricists, as opposed to the “idealists”, have 
cleaned the field. An honest appraisal of the World Government move- 
ment must admit its present debilitation. The current operations in 
Korea and in the North Atlantic are based on ad hoc arrangements 
which the functionalists hope will be perpetuated once their usefulness 
is proven. The Union of Europe is being based on the Schuman plan, 
which in turn is based on the manufacture of steel. One hopes that 
these marriages of convenience will last and grow, but the incurable 
romantic, the World Federalist, sighs, and dreams of those unions 
based on love which would last when the dowry is gone and when the 
threat of the alien intruder was removed. Futura expectans praesentibus 
angor. 


Department of State, New York, September, 1952. HERBERT Maza 


THe TRAGEDY OF THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. By Harold R. Isaacs. 


1951. (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press. 397pp. $5.00 


U.S.) 
The author, in a concise and interesting preface writes: ‘This book 
is a history of the defeat of the Chinese revolution of 1925-27.... The 


tragedy of the Chinese revolution in 1927 was the Russian-made 
debacle that imposed on China the heavy burden of the Kuomintang 
regime. The tragedy of the Chinese revolution now is the victory of 
the Communists which has laid upon the country the still heavier 
burden of a new totalitarian tyranny and condemned it to a new and 


indefinite term of subjection.” 
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This book cannot be understood or evaluated without some know- 
ledge of its history. The work was first published in England in 1938, 
following long and careful research in China and Europe. The original 
plates of the book were destroyed by bombing in London in 1940, but 
a pirated edition of the book was published in Shanghai. No other work 
brought together as much authoritative material about political develop- 
ments from 1925 to 1927 in China and the book has been in constant 
demand among students of this period. Stanford University Press 
therefore brought out a new edition in 1951 which includes the original 
chapters and two new ones summarising events in China from 1927 
to 1950, and then relating Chinese affairs to the present world power 
struggle. The last section includes some reference to the war in Korea, 
and Chinese involvement in it. 

This book should be of interest to all concerned with political 
developments in Asia. For the China expert, there is a very detailed 
study of the period 1925 to 1927. For the more general reader, Mr. 
isaacs covers the whole revolutionary period in China, with particular 
emphasis upon the influence exerted by Russia. 

The author’s thesis is that Russian influence and advice in the 
period 1925 to 1927 prevented any chance of constructive social and 
political reform in China. In the early nineteen twenties there were in 
various parts of China revolts of peasants against landlords and con- 
siderable organization of labour in the large cities. The Chinese Com- 
munist Party was founded in 1921 and was advised by Russians. The 
Russian policy was for the Chinese Communists to remain inside the 
Kuomintang, and there was no open break until late in 1927. Long 
before this it was evident that the Communists were attempting to use 
the Kuomintang connection for their own benefit. At the same time, the 
Kuomintang never trusted the Communists fully, and denied to them 
any high posts in the government during the period of collaboration. 

When strikes and peasant revolts broke out in 1925 and continued 
through to 1927 the Russian policy, according to Isaacs, was to take 
such measures as would consolidate the Kuomintang power, even when 
this meant liquidation of the Communist leaders and the break-up of 
labour and peasant organizations. The author of this book cites case 
after case where Russian advice prevented Chinese Communists from 
opposing the Kuomintang. The result was wholesale slaughter of the 
peasants in areas of revolt, and the complete disorganization of Chinese 
city labour. It was the Russians who prevented any co-ordination of 
Chinese farm and city labour movements or the collaboration of Com- 
munists in city and country. 

Mr. Isaacs may exaggerate the villainy of the Kuomintang, and 
Chiang Kai-shek in particular. But, in the main, the account of this 
critical period of 1925 to 1927 in China seems to be accurate. No one 
can ever know what might have happened in China, and in other parts 
of Asia, had the Chinese peasants and city labour groups consolidated 
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their early gains and then established a government with genuine demo- 
cratic tendencies. 

The book contains a preface, which summarises the argument and 
gives a candid account of the author’s point of view. There are full 
notes, well arranged at the end, together with a bibliography and an 
index. 


Montclair, New Jersey. E. B. CopLanp 


Soviet ATTITUDES TOWARD AuTHORITY: AN INTERDISCIPLINARY AP- 
PROACH IN PROBLEMS OF SoviET CHARACTER. By Margaret Mead. 
1951. (New York: The RAND Corporation, McGraw-Hill. 148pp. 
$4.00 U.S.) 

In recent years attempts have been made by anthropologists to 
direct their techniques to analyzing complex societies of the types we may 
legitimately call nations. Most of these efforts were undertaken during 
the Second War and were published in mimeograph form for various 
war agencies. A few have received wider circulation as semi-popular 
books. All those of a serious nature have dealt with enemy nations. 

The present study was undertaken for the RAND Corporation, a 
non-profit organization, chartered “to further and promote scientific, 
educational, and charitable purposes, all for the public welfare and 
security of the United States of America.” Data were gathered by a 
research team of nine, none of whom had direct access to Soviet Russia. 
The final report was written by Dr. Mead. Thus the data passed through 
a single mind, a process which, I think, adds something peculiarly 
valuable to a study. But it has meant that Dr. Mead’s data reached her 
third-hand. Anthropologists who work on Caesar’s problems begin by 
forsaking one of anthropology’s strongest tools—direct observation and 
participation. Dr. Mead is keenly aware of this short-coming; she 
offers a long lament on the subject which does not, alas, always extend 
to her conclusions. 

Dr. Mead is at her best, I think, in describing the ambivalent per- 
sonality pattern of the modern Soviet individual. Thus, not only do 
opposed ideas sometimes have the same feeling value, but certain objects 
sometimes have both of two opposite affective values for the individual. 
Here we see the political device of the Party Line, which is absolute and 
changing, the possibility that loyalty is treachery, the struggle to involve 
the personality and yet to develop functioning systems of organization, 
the fear that the smallest mistake may lead to catastrophe, the tendency 
to accept ritual rather than actual demonstrations of truth, etc. This 
coexistence of opposites, so confusing to many Westerns, is a familiar 
phenomenon to the psychoanalyst. 

This is a coldly objective, well-documented study. It is also remark- 
ably boring. And it does little to indicate what makes the Soviet system 
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of authority so attractive to some and so objectionable to others that 
they are willing to give their lives either to promote or to destroy it. 


Department of Anthopology, University of Toronto. 
EDMUND S, CARPENTER 


CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
International Journal 
Mr. Frank P. Walters (whose masterly History of the League o 
Nations I reviewed in your summer issue) writes me that his book 
“has had a very handsome treatment so far as the Journal is con- 
cerned.” 
However, with regard to my rather summary statement on p.218 
of International Journal, beginning “The Minorities system,” he 
observes: ‘May I just mention one point in the review—I think the 
only one with which I was not in complete agreement. In my refer- 
ence to the minority system on p.410 I only meant to imply that the 
efforts of Dandurand and Stresemann in 1928 and 1929 (which 
seemed to be parallel but in fact started from very different motives ) 
did harm rather than good to the cause of the minorities. My reason 
for saying this was that I think they injected a degree of political 
bitterness into the question, which led the minorities’ governments 
to give less co-operation than they had done before. I did not mean, 
and I certainly do not think, that the minorities’ system as a whole 
did more harm than good to the true interests of the minorities. In- 
deed my convictions are the exact opposite of this.” 


Vancouver, October, 1952 S. Mack Eastman 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
(Listing here does not preclude a review in a later issue.) 


Arr TRANSPORT IN AUSTRALIA. By D. M. Hocking, and C. P. Haddon-Cave. 
1951 (Sydney: Angus and Robertson. xvii, 188pp. 25s) 
ATLANTIC ALLIANCE: NATO's Rote In THE Free Wortp. A report by a 
Chatham House Study Group. 1952 (London, Toronto: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. ix. 172pp. $1.50, members $1.20) 
THE BorsHevik Revotution: 1917-1923. By Edward Hallett Carr. Vol. IJ, 
1952 (London: MacMillan & Co., Ltd. vi, 400pp. $6.50) 
THE British Party System. A symposium ed. by Sydney D. Bailey. 1952 
(London: The Hansard Society. xii, 21lpp. 10/6) 
THE BritisH Press AND WILSONIAN NEuTRALITY. By Armin Rappaport. 1951 
(Stanford: Stanford University Press, London: Oxford University Press. 
162pp. $2.50) 
CurrENT RESEARCH IN INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS. Introduction by Frederick S 


Dunn. 1952 (New York: Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
vii, 193pp. $1.00) 
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DocuMENTS ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 1947-1948. Sel and ed. by Margaret 
Carlyle. 1952 (Toronto: Oxford University 


Press. 
“Documents on South Asia,” 


a 
xxvii, 86lpp. $12.50) 
INTERNATIONAL SOCIAL SCIENCE BULLETIN. Win- 

ter, 1951. Vol. III, No. 4, (Paris: UNESCO. 247pp. $1.00) 
Economic Survey oF ASIA AND THE Far East 1950. Prepared by the Secre- 
tariat of the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East. 1951 (New 
York: Department of Economic Affairs, United Nations; Toronto: Ryer- 

son Press. xxiii, 541pp. $3.75) 

FAILURE IN JAPAN: WITH KEYSTONES FoR A Positive Poticy. By Robert B. 
Textor. 1951 (New York: The John Day Co. xxiv, 262pp. $4.75) 
Problems and Methods,” 
Bu.LieTin. Spring, 1952 Vol. No. 1 


“Federalism: 


INTERNATIONAL 


SOcIAL 
(Paris: 


SCIENCE 
UNESCO. 230pp. $1.00) 
GEOGRAPHY OF Korea. By V. T. Zaichikov. Trans. by Albert Parry. Introduc- 
tion and notes by Shannon McCune. 1952 (New York: Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations. vii, 142pp. $1.75) 

HERBERT HoovER AND THE RUSSIAN PRISONERS OF WorLp War I: 
tN DrpLomacy AND RELIEF 1918-1919. By Edward F 


A Stupy 
PLC IE Willis. 1951 (Stan- 
ford University Press. viii, 66pp. 
HumMAN Ricuts as Lecat Ricuts. By Pieter N. Drost. 1951 (Leiden: A. W. 
Sijthoff’s Uitgeversmij N.V. 272pp.) 
IMPACT OF THE UNIvEeRSAL DECLARATION OF HuMAN Ricuts. 1951 (New 
York: Department of Social Affairs, United Nations. iv, 4lpp. .25) 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT 


IN THE USSR. By A. Arakelian. Trans. by Ells- 
worth L. Raymond. 1950 (Washington: 
e 


Public Affairs Press. 168pp. $3.00) 
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An INTRODUCTION TO THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE CANADIAN Arctic. Canadian 
Geography Information Series No. 2. 1951 (Ottawa: Department of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Geographical Branch. xii, 118pp.) 

KUOMINTANG AND CHINESE CoMMUNIST El ites. By Robert C. North with 
Ithiel de Sola Pool. 1952 (Stanford: Stanford University Press. vii. 130pp. 
$1.75) 

LIBERTY IN THE MopERN Wortp. By Herbert Butterfield. 1952 (Toronto: The 
Ryerson Press. vii. 59pp. $4.75) 

MAIN TRENDS IN PostTwAR AMERICAN ForeiGN Poricy. By Vera Micheles 
Dean. (New Delhi:Oxford University Press. 147pp. 3/-) 

“Making Western Europe Defensible,” PLANNING PAMPHLET, No. 74. By 
Theodore Geiger and H. van B. Cleveland. 1951 (Washington: National 
Planning Association. viii, 85pp. $1.00) 

MANcHuRIA SINcE 1931. By F. C. Jones. 1947 (London: Royal Institute of 
International Affairs; Toronto: Oxford University Press. vii. 256pp. 
$4.75) 

MILITANT HinpuIsM IN INDIAN Poritics: A Stupy oF THE R.S.S. By J. A. 
Curran, Jr. 1951 (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations. 94pp. $1.25) 

OVERSEAS SETTLEMENT: MIGRATION FROM THE UNITED KINGDOM TO THE 
Dominions. By G. F. Plant. 1951 (Toronto: Oxford University Press. 186pp. 

_ $2.50) 

THE PHILIPPINES AND THE UNITED States. By Garel A. Grunder and William 
E. Livezey. 1951 (Norman: University of Oklahoma Press. viii. 315pp. 
$4.00) 

PROGRAM-MAKING IN UNESCO 1946-47—A Stupy In THE Processes or IN- 
TERNATIONAL ADMINISTRATION. By Charles S. Ascher. 1951. (Chicago: 
Public Administration Service. ix. 84pp. $2.50) 

RECENT TRENDS IN THE LAW OF THE UNITED Nations. By Hans Kelsen. A 
Supplement to THe LAw oF THE Unitep Nations. 1951 (New York: 
Frederick A. Praieger, Inc. 83pp.) 

Rep FLaG IN JAPAN: INTERNATIONAL COMMUNISM IN Action 1919-1952. By 
Rodger Swearingen and Paul Langer. 1952 (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press. xii. 276pp.) 

Since INDEPENDENCE: AuGusT 15, 1947 to Aucust 15, 1951. By The Publica- 
tions Division, Ministry of Information and Broadcasting, Government of 
of India. 1951 (Delhi: United Press. 129pp. 1/6) 

Tue Soviet Economy Durinc THE PLAN ERA. By Naum Jasny. 1951 (Stan- 
ford, California: Stanford University Press. xi. 115pp. $2.00) 

THE Soviet FINANCIAL SysTEM: ITs DEVELOPMENT AND RELATIONS WITH THE 
WESTERN Worvp. By Mikhail V. Condoine. 1951 (Columbus, Ohio: The 
Ohio State University. x. 230pp.) 

Tue Soviet Price System. By Naum Jasny. 1951 (Stanford, California: Stan- 
ford University Press. 179pp. $2.00) 

Tue SuLtan OF Morocco. By Rom Landau. 1951 (London: Robert Hale Ltd.; 
Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 108pp. $2.00) 

SuRvEY OF British COMMONWEALTH AFFAIRS: PROBLEMS OF EXTERNAL 
Porticy 1931-1939. By Nicholas Mansergh. 1952 (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. xx. 48lpp.) 

SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 1947-1948. By Peter Calvocoressi. 1952 
(Toronto: Oxford University Press. x. 58lpp. $10.00) 

SYMBOLS OF INTERNATIONALISM. By Ithiel de Sola Pool with Harold D. Lass- 
well and Daniel Lerner et al. 1951 (Stanford: Stanford University Press. 
73pp. ) 

UxkrAINE: Her STRUGGLE FoR FREEDOM. By Panas Fedenko. 1951 (Augsburg: 
Free Ukraine. viii. 80pp.) 

WuitHER EvropE—UNION or ParTNERSHIP. By M. J. Bonn. 1952 (London: 
Cohen & West Ltd. 207pp.) 

YEARBOOK OF INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 1951-1952. (Brussels: ‘The 
Union of International Associations. 1229pp. $7.00) 
















New Books on 
International 


Affairs 


PETER FRASER 


By James Thorn. The life and 
work of the Scottish-born 
waterfront worker who rose by 
way of trades union offices to 
become a minister of the 
Crown and finally Prime Mi- 
nister of New Zealand. Peter 
Fraser was well-known in 
Canada where he visited on 
several occasions. Illustrated. 
$3.75 


LORD MILNER 
AND THE EMPIRE 


By Vladimir Halperin. A de- 
tailed study of the life and 
work of one of the greatest 
statesmen of this century. 
Milner attained high office and 
played a decisive part in the 
modern development of the 
Commonwealth. This is an im- 
portant book, also, in view of 
the work Milner did in South 
Africa. Illustrated. $4.50 


CRESCENT 
IN SHADOW 


By Henry Gibbs. The author’s 
earlier book, Twilight in South 
Africa, won the Anisfield-Wolf 
Award and has gone through 
twelve printings in Great Bri- 
tain. Mr. Gibbs here gives us 
the most complete study of the 
Middle East that has appeared 
since the end of World War II. 
$4.50 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 











Just Published 


in the 


BEHIND 
THE HEADLINES 


Pamphlet Series 


* NATO—SHIELD OF 
FREEDOM 
by W. G. Friedmann 


Professor Friedmann gives 
his answers to such questions 
as: What can we_ expect 
NATO to accomplish? Is it 
doing that job? How does 
NATO affect our relationship 
with the Commonwealth ? 


* TROUBLED FRANCE 
by Nora Beloff 


Paris Correspondent of the 
famed London Observer, Miss 
Beloff describes current con- 
ditions in France. She dis- 
cusses the outlook for a weak- 
ened France surrounded by 
greater powers. 


l5c a copy 
$1.00 a year (7 issues) 


Forthcoming pamphlets will 
deal with India, Life in Rus- 
sia, and Newsprint. 


Write for free list of 
publications 


Send your order to 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE 
OF INTERNATIONAL 
AFFAIRS 
230 Bloor Street West 
Toronto, Ontario 



































“My son has chosen 
banking” 


When a bank manager retired last year, he wrote his 
General Manager to tell why he was proud his son 
also had chosen a banking career : 


“T shall always recall my banking days with pleasure and 
I cannot think of any other occupation that gives one 

a greater opportunity to meet people and form lasting 
friendships. I have been privileged to serve the 

bank in three provinces . . . That my son has chosen 
banking ts also a great satisfaction to me, He is most 
anxious to make good on his own account.” 


Any young man on the lookout for an interesting and 
worthwhile career—for opportunities to grow and 

get ahead—should take a look at banking. Have a talk 
with the bank manager in your neighborhood branch. 

It may well prove an important 

turning point in your life. 


This advertisement, based on an actual 
letter, is presented here by 


THE BANKS SERVING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 








ATLANTIC ALLIANCE 


NATO’s Role in the Free World 


Publication Date: October 7, 1952 
Price $1.50 


Atlantic Alliance is the result of an inquiry into the working of 
the most highly organized peacetime alliance the modern world 
has seen—the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. The govern- 
ments taking part in NATO have pledged themselves to create 
an Atlantic Community to maintain freedom, security, and 
economic stability. This report starts from the question: Are 


they succeeding? 


Based on first-hand investigation and qiscussions with 
expert witnesses, the report considers such vital questions as: 


Who decides how much strength the West needs and can 
afford? What comes after present rearmament? Who controls 


the Supreme Commander? What independence have the 
United States, Britain, and the twelve other Allies given up? 


The Group consisted of Lord Brand (Chairman), Donald 
McLachlan, Christopher Mayhew, M.P., Professor James E. 
Meade, Professor Lionel Robbins, and Professor Sir Charles 
Webster. Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Jacob was a member of 
the Group before his appointment as Chief Staff Officer to the 
Ministry of Defence. 


The Report has been written by Donald McLachlan, Assis- 
tant Editor of the Economist and a well-known broadcaster, who 
also wrote Defence in the Cold War.* 


*Published 1950: Price $1.00. 


Special Price to Institute Members $1.25 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


480 UNIVERSITY AVENUE TORONTO 2 
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